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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE most hopeful passage in Herr Hitler’s Reichstag 
speech, discussed more fully in a leading article 
on a later page, was the statement that the Chancellor 
had no more surprises (such as the occupation of the 
demilitarised Rhineland) in store. For the rest the speech 
was negative so far as any indications of progress towards 
a European settlement are concerned. Herr Hitler said, 
indeed, that he had assured Belgium and Holland of 
Germany’s readiness to guarantee their integrity and 
independence, a statement which has mystified the 
countries in question and appears to refer back to the 
public offer of last March to include Holland as well as 
Belgium in a Western European security agreement. 
But that agreement makes no progress, though both 
Britain and France are anxious to push forward with it. 
Herr Hitler embodied in his speech a statement of eight 
Ways to peace, but for the most part they were neither 
specific nor constructive. He still sees Europe as divided 
into two halves and shows little inclination to come 
to terms with a League of Nations which includes Russia, 
or with a France bound to Russia by the Franco-Soviet 
Pact. Herr von Ribbentrop has now returned to London 
alter a long absence, and the best hope is for some increase 
of understanding through ordinary diplomatic contacts 
both here and in Berlin. 
* * * * 


The Spanish Outlook 

An improvement in weather conditions in Spain fore- 
shadows an early resumption of military activity on 
several fronts, for Madrid is not likely to be the only 
scene of heavy fighting. New conflicts may be expected 
at Malaga and Oviedo in particular. What few engage- 
nents there have been round the capital in the past 
week have gone in favour of the Government troops, 


© Who have had leisure during the winter lull to strengthen 


their defences. In the ‘diplomatic sphere promised 
Progress is being achieved at the usual deplorable speed. 


Neither Germany nor Italy has done or said anything 
openly to throw doubt on the declared willingness of the 
two countries to put a ban on volunteers from their own 
territory and to co-operate in making the general ban 
effective, but the Non-Intervention Committee in 
London, which has the matter in hand, is still waiting 
for the reports of sub-committees and sub-sub-com- 
mittees, and the date on which every country is to 
apply its own ban has not yet been fixed. After that 
the complicated machinery for the supervision both of 
the munitions ban and the volunteers ban has to be set 
up. Italy appears to be still sending men to Spain and 
Germany material. Spain is not at present seriously 
accentuating the international tension, but effective co- 
operation even of a negative kind has still to be achieved. 
* * * * 


America’s Neutrality — 

The debates in the United States Congress on neutrality 
are likely to be protracted, for the proposals are numerous. 
The crux of them all, of course, is whether the President 
will be allowed any discretion at all in the application 
of neutrality measures, or whether the legislation will 
be so decisively mandatory that if a war arose in which 
the United States was not engaged he would have no 
option but to prohibit the supply of munitions to both 
combatants indiscriminately, no matter how guilty of 
aggression the one and how innocent the other. That would 
have far-reaching consequences. It means writing off 
the United States completely as a defender, even a 
passive defender, of justice in international affairs, 
despite her honourable association with the birth of the 
Kellogg Pact, and it means equally that nations which 
might otherwise look to the United States for their 
supplies of such commodities as cotton—which was 
contraband in the European War—vwill have to transfer 
their orders elsewhere forthwith, since they cannot be 
dependent on a supply which would be cut off the moment 
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they were engaged in war, even in a League of Nations 
war. That may in the end weigh more with Congress 
than the desires of the President, who is naturally opposed 
to having his hands tied by mandatory legislation. 
* “ * * 

Executions in Moscow 

The thirteen men condemned to death in the State 
trial at Moscow were duly executed on Monday, their 
appeals for merey having been refused. Sokolnikoff and 
Radek death sentence, though, on the 
evidence offered, their guilt was as great as that of the 
while their services to the Revolution were no 
greater than those of such men as Pyatikoff and Muraloff ; 
the very clemency shown to Radek seems to emphasise 
the arbitrariness of Soviet justice. Radek may, however, 
only have escaped this time to be shot another day, as he 


escaped the 


others, 


may be included among the prisoners in the trial which 
is said to be impending of Rykoff. Bukharin and 105 
others Vishinsky last week. When these 
have been disposed of the Revolution will have devoured 
all except Stalin of those who fought and suffered for it 

the one crime of which they were most certainly guilty 
is to have wished to continue the Revolution beyond 
the limits set to it by Stalin. Among the most repellent 
features of last week's trial were the public demand for 
the death sentence in the course of the proceedings, the 
assumption and assertion by the State-controlled Press, 
before any verdict had been reached, that the accused 
were guilty, and the declarations by children, scholars, 
and artists that death was the only just penalty; in 
such circuntstances becomes a form of State 
Ivnehing. To liberal friends of the Soviet Union the 
trial has been a bitter disillusion, and has revealed an 
opposition to Stalin of a strength hitherto unsuspected. 


accused by 


** justice ” 


Japan’s New Cabinet 

The General form a Cabinet in 
Tokyo and the subsequent success of General Hayashi 
mark the end of the political crisis as a decisive vietory 
for the Army. General Ugaki failed because the Army, 
which has to approve the appointment of War Minister in 


Ugaki to 


failure of 


any Cabinet. declined to approve any of General Ugaki’s 
General Hayashi. commander 
force that seized Manchuria in 1981, is one in 
spirit with the Army leaders. His Cabinet 
few well-known figures. but it is understood 
that the Foreign Minister will be either Mr. Saito, 
Ambassador in Washington, or Mr. Sato, Ambassador 
in Paris. Both are men with valuable diplomatic experi- 
ence. but the powers of the Foreign Office in Tokyo 
are very limited. A Cabinet having now been formed 
to the liking of the military. the problem of raising revenue 
to cover the military expenditure has to be faced afresh. 
It is a task which grows steadily more formidable as the 
army's demands grow, and the army is quite incapable 
of finding the solution itself. That is a job for the 
civilians, but it will not be surprising if General Hayashi’s 
That the 


nominees. who was the 
of the 
soul and 


includes 


Cabinet falls, like its predecessor, on finance. 
Cabinet may succeed in reducing the military estimates is 


conceivable, but only just. The alternative is to lay still 
heavier burdens on the taxpayer or to borrow with the 
aid of the banks. which have facilitated more than 
enough loans already. 
* 
Canada’s Constitution 
In Canada, as in the United States. modern conditions 
have forced the Federal Government into conflict with 
a Constitution designed to mect other needs and other 
circumstances. but in Canada all parties in the Dominion 
Parliament agreed that the conflict necessitates a 
ion of Constitution. Last week. the Judicial 
the Privy Council, in the main confirming 


are 
revis the 
Committee of 


ae ee ee 


previous decisions of the Supreme Court of anada, iny, 
dated six Acts of the late Conservative administratio, , 
Ottawa which overstepped the powers of the Fei 
Government under the British North America Act. , 
the same day Mr. Bennett, as leader of the Oppost, 
Was proposing in the Canadian House of Commons th,. ; 
a conference of Dominion and Provincial representating 
of all parties should decide on necessary amendments ; 
the Constitution. Mr. Mackenzie King, though he disite 
some of Mr. Bennett’s Acts, is equally anxious to alter; 
Constitution which gives the Federal Government ») 
power, for example, to establish a system of Suis 
insurance. But despite this agreement of Govern: : 
and Opposition, there are difliculties of procedure 
solve. Amendment of the North America Act by the 
United Kingdom Parliament is unacceptable to Canady: 
amendment by the Dominion Parliament is difficult unde 
the Statute of Westminster. The problem, as Mr. Kin 
pointed out on Tuesday, can only be solved satisfactor! 
by agreement between the Vederal Government and th 


Provinces. 
* * * * 


The ‘‘ Kultur Kampf ”’ 

The conflict between National Socialism and ts 
Roman Catholie Church in Germany is specially get 
at the moment, and has led to the resignation from th 
Cabinet of Baron Eltz-Riibenbach, Minister of Pox 
and ‘Transport, a Catholic, who on Tuesday retume 
to Herr Hitler the Golden Badge of the N ‘ational Socialis 
Party to which he had been admitted last week. 1 
immediate eause of conflict is the education questioy 
Last week over 95 per cent. of the parents in Baye 
registered their children with the undenomination! 
schools favoured by the National Socialist Party, 1h 
number has surprised even the National Socialists; 
Catholic bishops have replied by protesting agains 
of the Coneordat and against the methods ¢ 
coercion used to influence the parents. The conflict 
sufliciently important to lead possibly to a denunciatie 
of the Concordat by the Chureh; and Herr Hitler he 
not vet answered the note from the Vatican, understo 
to be a protest against breaches of the agreement, s 
Cardinal Pacelli after the recent visit of Cathol 
bishops to Rome. The education of German youth si 
crucial question both to the Catholie Church and tot! 
Party. Many Catholics have felt that, compared wi 
the eternal church, National Socialism is an epheme 
movement which the Chureh will survive, 
ance, but by patience under persecution. 


breaches 


by 


not by ress 
But surv 


becomes more doubtful if the whole of German youth: 


absorbed by the Party. 
* ** * * 


The Charges Against Czechoslovakia 

The decision of the British Government. to reli 
(after having first accepted) the invitation extended |! 
the Czechoslovak Government to the British milite 
attaché at Prague to inspect the aerodromes throug! 
the country, and see what truth there was in the allega! 
that they were being used by Russian officers and pile! 
is very much to be regretted. The charge 
repeatedly made in Germany ; 
slovakia; and it has been denied 
Czechoslovakia. 
could not do, except the one thing it did 


-ategorically 


to invites 


completely impartial authority to inspect and rept 


This reasonable plan was, however, considered coli 
versial, and liable to offend Germany. Czechoslovakit 
in many ways the most deserving of the 
and it argues a lamentable lack of spirit on the 
of our own Foreign Office to decline to do Dr. Benes 
-asonable service. 
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The Factory Bill and Overtime 
There will be a general welcome for the main provisions 
of the new Factory Bill. It is a measure of 152 elauses, 
the first important price of factory legislation since 1901. 
classification of factories into 
textile and non-textile, and the distinction between 
factories and workshops, and improves and strengthens 
measures designed to protect the health and safety of 
the worker. But its most important clauses are those 
which establish a nine-hour day for women and young 
ersons, and a 48-hour working weck; this is the first 
creat step forward in the regulation of factory hours 
hy Parliament since 1847. But the Ten-Hour Act, passed 
then is not fully applied even today ; it is still legal, 
ancivilised though such conditions are, to employ women 
and young persons up to 10$ hours a day. Factory 
Acts ‘are notoriously hard to apply and easy to evade ; 
and it is to be feared that the provisions regulating 
overtime in the Government’s Bill are such as to weaken 
the Bill seriously. Thus it will still be possible to employ 
women and young persons, during 30 weeks of the year, 
one hour a day overtime, with a maximum of 100, and in 
some trades 150, hours overtime a year. These excep- 
tions, if allowed to stand, will seriously damage the 


It. abolishes obsolete 


general effect of a necessary and progressive Bill, 
* * * * 


The Gresford Enquiry 

It is over two years since the world was _ horrified 
by the news of the appalling disaster at Gresford Colliery, 
in North Wales ; so far there is no authoritative explana- 
tion of how it happened, where responsibility, if any, 
for it lay and whether it could have been avoided. The 
(ommission of Enquiry into the disaster has not yet 
published its report, though it is said to be about to 
appear, The proceedings of the Commission were 
complicated by serious discrepancies in the evidence 
of some of the witnesses; and this may have increased 
the difficulty of arriving at a conclusion. Yet its findings 
are obviously of vital importance to all engaged in the 
dangerous work of coal mining. In a letter to The Times 
last week Sir Richard Redmayne suggested that the 
evidence taken by the Commission should be published, 
as it would be of the greatest value to those whose business 
it is to ensure the safety of colliers. He pointed out that 
in the past it had been usual to publish evidence of this 
kind, and that it had been of the greatest practical value. 
Publication would be expensive but it would be amply 
justified if it made for the prevention of such disasters. 

* * * * 

Trunk Roads and Ribbon Builders 

The mothers of Westway, the eastern portion of 
Western Avenue, which forms one of the great arterial 
exits from London, are to be congratulated on the success 
with which they have focussed attention on themselves, 
their thoroughfare and the Ministry of Transport. That 
isno bad thing, for much more than a local problem is 
involved. ‘Phe local problem, actually, is less acute than 
it is claimed to be, for accidents on that stretch of road 
have been below, not above, the average. But here is 
one of the many cases in which a road has been built 
definitely as a traffic artery, on which vehicles can get 
away on their journeys unrestricted by the thirty-mile 
limit. Then comes ribbon-building. Houses spring up, 
families with children settle there, and the demand for a 
speed-limit becomes insistent. In this case it may have 
to be granted, at the cost of defeating the ends for 
Which the road was designed. But Mr. Hore-Belisha is 
perfectly right in laying stress on the importance of 
guard-rails and perhaps subways or light road-bridges. 
Arterial roads obviously have to be crossed, and trattic 
lights which halt vehicles, or subways which enable 
pedestrians to avoid the road-track altogether, do much 
More for safety than a speed-limit. 
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The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Since 
January 19th, when Parliament reassembled after the 
Christmas adjournment, the House of Commons has 
been “counted out” on three occasions, all of them 
Private Members’ days. This does not, of course, mean 
thar less than forty M.P.s were present in the building. 
Not infrequently members are reluctant to vote on the 
issues raised and prefer to stifle the discussion by the 
simple expedient of remaining outside the chamber 
when the count is called. This was obviously the case 
last Friday when Capt. Balfour introduced his Bill to 
check the spread of multiple shops in the interests of 
the small tradesman. Nevertheless, the apparent absence 
of a quorum, occurring so frequently, does not enhance 
the prestige of the House of Commons. The public outside 
only knows that out of 600 members less than forty 
were in their places. Moreover, next time the Government 
proposes to appropriate private members’ time they 
will be able to point with great effect to the seeming 
lack of interest in back-benchers’ motions and Bills. It 
is worth recording that on the last two occasions the 
count has been called from the Labour benches. 

* * * * 

Renewal of subsidies has almost come to be regarded 
as part of Parliamentary routine, and it was a somewhat 
listless House which agreed on Monday to continue the 
shipping subsidy for Dr. Burgin 
spoke with his usual air of one spreading light in dark 
places: ‘*The fundamental difficulties of the shipping 
industry arise from the disequilibrium between the 
amount of tonnage available and the amount of cargo 
offered.”’ After this revelation criticism was little more 
than formal. Mr. Shinwell and other Labour speakers 
made it clear that they had no particular objection to 
subsidies as such, though they objected to firms which 
were doing well receiving a share. The most informed 
speech came from Mr. Maclay, the Member for Paisley, 
who spoke as a shipowner but who, characteristically, 
took no part in the division. He pointed out that one 
of the main reasons for the present temporary improve- 
ment in the tramp-shipping industry is that the dictators 
are frightened of the position of affairs owing to harvest 
failures in Europe, and that in consequence grain is 
pouring in from all parts of the world. He did not oppose 
the idea of a Means Test, nor ask for the indefinite 
perpetuation of the subsidy, but pleaded for this temporary 
renewal in order to complete the reorganisation of the 


a further 12 months. 


industry. 
«K * * * 


That nutrition is a subject which never fails to 
interest the present Parliament was proved again on 
Wednesday when the House considered a Labour 
resolution in favour of supplying at least one free meal 
per day to each child attending an elementary or secondary 
school. It was a pity that its sponsors marred their 
otherwise convincing arguments by their cavalier treat- 
ment of the problem of finance. What was a mere 
£24,000,000 ? Sir Francis Acland put forward as an 
alternative the provision of a free daily pint of milk. 
He is chairman of the Devon Education Committee, 
and the House of Commons, which contrary to general 
belief has a partiality for experts, always listens with 
respect to those who speak with first-hand knowledge. 
* * * * 

The debate on the Regency Bill appeared to show 
that, in spite of recent events, it is impossible to revive 
Republicanism as a living issue. Mr. Clynes, whose 
interventions in debates seem nowadays to be confined to 
semi-formal occasions, observed as a curious phenomenon 
that as the Labour Party has grown Republicanism 
has declined. It is now only useful as a stick with which 
the I.L.P. can beat their neighbours above the gangway. 
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HERR HITLER’S GOSPEL 


DDRESSING the German nation on Saturday 
Herr Hitler proclaimed—as a discovery made 
for the first time in the history of mankind—that of 
all the tasks with which man is confronted the 
grandest and most sacred is to preserve his race ; 
man was not required, added the Fihrer, to decide 
why Providence created the races; it was sufficient 
that it did. Some centuries earlier another speaker, 
not unworthy of attention, declared, also in a public 
speech, that Providence, or as he put it God, had 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell 
on all the face of the earth. The gulf that yawns 
between those conceptions of human destiny is the 
gulf that yawns between Germany and the rest of the 
world today. Herr Hitler in his speech to the 
Reichstag might have done something to bridge it. 
If anything he left it wider than before. Most of the 
nations of Europe are trying to make nationality 
something that is distinctive and not divisive. In 
Herr Hitler’s hands it must be inexorably divisive. 
The gospel of self-sufficiency is proclaimed afresh. 
Germany cannot be dependent on imports, for that 
means putting trust in other nations, and Germany 
can trust no one but herself. Hence the Four Years’ 
Plan must, earried through without Iet or 
deviation. There can be no limitation of armaments, 
for only Germany can judge of what her danger is, 
and the possibility of reducing the danger by agreeing 
with other nations that they shall limit their arma- 
ments too has no place in Herr Hitler’s philosophy. 
In the very act of disclaiming Germany’s isolation 
he demonstrates it as not merely as a result but an 
intention. 


be 


That is what makes the Reichstag speech so 
calamitously barren. Britain and France and other 
States are striving to knit, if not the world, at least 
Europe, together. Germany stands aloof from any 
such gencral effort. Herr Hitler affirms his desire 
for co-operation with Britain and repeats his assertion 
that there can be no conceivable object of dispute 
between Germany and France. He declares his readi- 
ness to guarantee the integrity and neutrality of 
Belgium and Holland for all time. But he conspicu- 
ously omits Czechoslovakia from the States with 
whom Germany professes to be in friendly relations, 
and the attacks on Bolshevism are charged with all 
and more than all the old familiar venom. References 
to the League of Nations are vague and on balance 
derogatory, and when the League does initiate an 
enquiry into access to those raw materials which 
Germany says she is denied, Germany will have no 
part in it. Meanwhile she continues arming. The 
that endeavour, and the extent of the 
subordination of every human activity in Germany to 
preparations for a possible war, are impressively de- 
monstrated by an enquiry which The Banker has just 
carried out, and which gives reasons for believing 
that in the four years since Herr Hitler came into 


scale of 


power Germany has been spending the equivalent of 
£625,000,000 a year for specifically military purposes. 

Cther nations, it may be rejoined, are arming too. 
That is true, but for one reason, because the scale of 


rerman rearmament compels them to. Germany . 
justified in insisting that she could not remain dis 
armed while the rest of the world was armed, and that 
when Herr Hitler did offer limitation, both in 193, 
and in 1935, he received no response. That Cer, 
many was entitled to armaments on the scale of othe 
European Great Powers is undeniable, and thet 
France, through the mouth of M. Barthou, did mog 
unwisely repulse Herr Hitler’s 1934 offer is yp. 
fortunately true. But today a different Fran 
supported by that Britain with which Herr Hitley ; 
so eager to co-operate, is urging armament limitatio, 
and Germany is refusing to consider it. Ts it tha 
Germany is claiming equality with Russia—wit;, 
three times Germany’s population and _ thirty ting 
Germany’s expanse of territory to defend? Hey 
Hitler’s hint that Mr. Eden should address hime 
to Moscow might suggest that. If so, the answer js 
Russia is ready to diseuss the limitation of 
armaments. She never left the Disarmament (o- 
ference as Germany did ; 
mittee which is to try and gather a few seraps fron 
the wreckage in May. It is Germany alone which 
refuses today to consider armament limitation as q 
fit subject for international discussion, 


clear. 


she will be on the con. 


These are the hard facts, and the nations in Europe 
which seek general peace and their own salvation 
must take account of them. Herr Hitler professes 
himself as eager for peace as anyone, but Germany 
under his guidance is pursuing a policy which makes 
war all but inevitable, unless it can be shown that 
the odds against successful aggression are such that 
even the most fanatical Nazi leaders would shrink 
from the risk. When a great nation, exposed to no 
external threat, subjects its people relentlessly to 
inereasing privations in order that the whole national 
resourees may be thrown into the production of 
armaments, only one conclusion ean be drawn 
There has been no external threat to Germany, 
Russia is her only conceivable assailant, and Russia, 
which not only does not adjoin Germany but doc 
not even adjoin Czechoslovakia, so loudly denounced 
as corridor for a Russian attack, is the recipient, 
not the author, of threats. No sane man has ever 
suspected Russia of territorial ambitions in Europe: 
but men presumably reputed in Germany as sane 


have repeatedly advocated German expansion 3 
Russia’s expense. Herr Hitler has no doubt to 


continue to paint the Bolshevik menace in lurid 
colours for internal reasons (though he steadily 
renews trade treaties with Russia), and the result i 
that Germans, increasingly cut off from the world by 
their inability to travel or import foreign books and 
by the suppression of foreign as well as home news 
distasteful to the Administration, no doubt believe 
genuinely that the existence of Russia is sufficient 
reason for all the sacrifices they are compelled t 
make for unlimited rearmament. 












Herr Hitler has made the policy of Britain and 
France clear. Both Mr. Eden and M. Blum hav & 
held their hands out to Germany. Herr Hitler bas § 
grasped neither. To M. Blum’s speech of a week 
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earlier he did not so much as refer. He is fully 
entitled to take his course, but his course sets other 
courses too. If there is any ground for the belief 
that Germany will make war if she thinks it safe, 
she must never be allowed to think it safe. No nation 
in Europe dreams of aggression against her. The 
much-vilified Franco-Soviet Pact means nothing un- 
Jess France or Russia is attacked. But if Germany 
should attack, she would have to reckon with the 
mobilisation of overwhelming force against her—and 
she could place no reliance on Italy, for Italy would 
never risk action against the British and French fleets 
in the Mediterrancan. In those facts lies for the 


moment the best security of peace. It is a humilia- 
tion to Europe that peace should have to rest on 
such a basis, but at least the breathing-space can be 
used in the search for a better basis. If Germany 
wants understanding, doors are open on every side. 
Mr. Eden has opened them. M. Blum has opened 
them. Dr. Benes has opened them. The so-called 
Locarno conversations are still waiting for Germany, 
and for her only. Meanwhile the Western States 
must rearm, and pay the price it costs. But that 
does not dispense them for a moment from the duty 
of striving ceaselessly in spite of everything to 
achieve a comprehensive European settlement. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING AND NUTRITION 


HE Government’s plans for improving the physical 
fitness of the nation are being published on 
aday which makes comment on them here impossible. 
But their general nature is fairly accurately known. 
The campaign will be organised entirely on a voluntary 
basis, and will include measures for providing an 
adequate supply of gymnasia, swimming-pools, 
and recreational and_ instructional and 
the necessity of securing a_ sufficient of 
physical training instructors appears to be fully 
appreciated. Everyone recognises that these measures 
are necessary and that the Government’s campaign 


centres ; 
number 


has come none too soon. 


No one who has followed the development of 
physical culture movements in the totalitarian 
States, with their thorough organisation and propa- 
ganda, or studied the much more spontaneous 
movements in such individualist countries as the 
Scandinavian States and Czechoslovakia, can doubt 
that we have an enormous leeway to make up. 
Moreover, in all the Continental States, whether 
totalitarian or democratic, physical culture is an 
essential part of the conscription system. Although 
there is a vast difference between military drill and 
physical culture on the wide recreational lines 
gradually being worked out in this country, there is no 
doubt that military service and an annual period of 
training go far to make a nation physically fit. 
Our business is to devise a system that will produce 
the same results, and to do it quickly. What must 
be aimed at is “ The free cultivation of body and 
mind,” on the Scandinavian rather than the German 
model, and the proper co-ordination of physical 
training and nutrition. 

The popularity of hiking and camping, the spread 
of organised games and physical training classes in 
secondary and primary schools throughout the 
country, the increase of physical culture classes of 
one kind and another among innumerable voluntary 
organisations, such as the Boy Scouts, the Girl Guides, 
the Y.M.C.A., which are not primarily concerned 
with gymnastics, the response to the appeal for King 
George’s Playing Fields and the growing interest 
taken in these subjects by the Press, all show that 
the time is ripe for an extensive movement on national 
lines. But there are many difficulties to overcome. 
One is the great shortage of trained instructors, 
of which the new Government programme will 
no doubt take account. Another is common to 


practically every social activity in this country— 
the immense number of voiuntary organisations 
through which, in the main, the movement must be 
got under way. Co-ordination is clearly needed here. 

That any policy which aims at national fitness 
must include provision for remedying malnutrition— 
particularly among adolescents 
ground today. The principle was insisted on in 
the Report of the Physical Education Committee of 
the British Medical Association, which stated categori- 
cally, that “an addition must be made to the dict 
of persons . .. Whose nutrition is inadequate, if 
any benefit is to be derived from the exercise ”’ ; 
and it is implicit in the last annual report of the Chief 
Medical Officer of the Board of Education. But 
to create anything in the nature of a national nutrition 
service must, in any 
at the moment the Goveriiment is awaiting the report 
of its Advisory Committee on Nutrition, appointed 
in 1935. The physical training campaign, on the 
other hand, is to start now; and nothing could be 
more fatal to its success than a long-drawn contro- 


is largely common 


ase, be a long business, and 


versy as to whether nutrition comes before training or 
training before nutrition. 


Such controversy can be avoided by boldly recog- 
nising the direct connexion between nutrition and 
physical training as far as possible in the classes 
themselves. This has already been done by the 
Ministry of Labour in the Distressed Areas, who, on 
medical advice, provided snack meals of * protective ”’ 
foods, generally milk and chocolate biscuits, for all 
those taking part in the classes. This greatly added 
to the popularity of the classes—10,000 boys and 
young men were enrolled within a very few months— 
as well as to the efficiency of the training; and the 
example of the Ministry is more and more being 
followed by voluntary bodies dealing with unem- 
It is frequently claimed—and some- 
times denied—that nobody need starve in England. 
Broadly speaking, that is true. Foods which yield 
to the body energy alone, such as, for example, 
white flour, sugar and margarine are good sources 
of energy; and even very poor housewives are 
generally in a position to give their families a suffici- 
ency of food of this kind. But these foods do not 
provide the body-building materials needed for 
growth and health. The body-building and health 
such as dairy products, meat, fruit 
are much more expensive. These 


ployed persons. 


promoting foods 
and vegetables 
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are the protective foods, which contain vitamins, 
minerals and protein, and their importance is being 
more and more widely recognised today. This was 
stressed in the recent report of the Health Committee 
of the League of Nations and in Sir John Orr’s report 
on the ‘‘ Food, Health and Income of the British 
people,” while the interesting investigations of Dr. 
M’Gonigle, Medical Officer of Health for Stockton- 
on-Tees, show clearly that while the poorer families 
may get enough in bulk and in energy-giving foods, 
they suffer from a definite shortage of the protective 








1937 


foods. The Government has already shown it 
recognition of the problem through the milk, 
schools scheme, and milk is perhaps the chief Protes. 
tive food. But if the physical fitness campaign jy 
to be a suecess, much more than that js neede 
The human body needs to be built up by adequat, 
supplies of suitable food before its latent power 
ean be developed by exercise. Both parts of the 
double task must be undertaken with equal Vigour 
To attempt only half means achieving far less thay 
that half. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


UST as Mr. Runciman was leaving New York on his 
return to this country I received from Canada some 
reflections which scem to me on general grounds: fully 
justified, whether they apply in this particular case or 
not. Canadians, it is pointed out, and the fact deserves 
considerable emphasis, are getting increasingly irritated 
at the spectacle of British Ministers and other persons 
of eminence going in a steady flow to the United States, 
visiting Washington, talking to the President and the 
Secretary of State and Senators and Congressmen, and 
sailing off home after effusive interviews with American 
reporters, as though there were nothing to the north of 
the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes except a moose 
or two and a few polar bears. Actually there are some 
ten or eleven million Canadians there, citizens of the 
senior Dominion of the Commonwealth, in danger of being 
thrown far too anuch under the influence of the United 
States largely because contacts between Canada and this 
country are fewer and less frequent and less intimate 
than they should be. It is a pity. 
ak *k 3K * 

Lord Hugh Cecil having succeeded in accepting 
an office under the Crown—the Stewardship of the 
Chiltern Hundreds—to which a salary of 20s. is attached, 
without accepting an office of profit under the Crown, 
his seat in Parliament is vacant and Oxford University 
will proceed to elect a burgess in his place. Sir Farquhar 
Buzzard, who is a Departmental Professor with real 
work to do as well as lectures to give, who has a con- 
siderable private practice as a physician and who is 
now primarily responsible for the administration of 
Lord Nuffield’s munificent bequest to the Oxford Medical 
School, still will have abundant leisure 
to do his duty to Oxford in Parliament-——though it is 
fair to add that that conclusion was forced on him with 
some difficulty by his Conservative friends. Professor 
Lindemann, commanding apparently small support 
among residents, looks to non-resident electors to justify 
a candidature which splits the Conservative vote. Sir 
Arthur Salter, standing as an independent, with a 
committee of Conservatives, Liberals and Labour men 
behind him, ought, with any luck—which personally 
I wish him—to poll enough both in Oxford and in the 
country to ensure his election. 

* * * * 


considers he 


Anything more hollow than the indignation worked 
up over the Archbishop of York’s public support of Sir 
Arthur I find it hard toimagine. Tam tempted, moreover, 
to speculate precisely how it has been worked up when 
I note that Our Own Correspondent of the Observer 
and Our Own Correspondent of the Sunday Times send 
messages from Oxford in identical words (except for 
one sentence: the Sunday Times speaks only of ‘“ strong 
comment ”; the Observer of “ comment that it is a 
scandalous state of affairs”) recording horror at the 
idea that a distinguished Oxford voter who took orders 


and has gone rather a long way should so far plang 
into politics as to support an independent jp, 
party candidate. Both our Sabbath mentors, who 
unanimity will be agreed to be wonderful, are satisiej 
on one vital point—‘ nor is it thought that the Ar}. 
bishop’s intervention will weigh against the chances ¢ 
Professor F. A. Lindemann, who has the support of 
influential Conservatives up and down the country.” 
The official Conservative candidate, it may be recalled 
is Sir Farquhar Buzzard. 

The Boy David has been taken off and we are left 
wonder why the combination of Sir James Barrie ani 
Miss Bergner should have ended not in record-breaking 
but in something like failure. The reason, I think, js 
pretty clear. If Barrie wanted to write a play for Mis 


Bergner—and no impulse could have been more laudabj 
—he should let his whimsicalities range round a 


imaginary, not a historical, character, and_ preferably 
feminine character. We have all had from our child: 
hood our own conceptions, rational or fantastic, of th 
boy David, and differ as they may, they at any rat; 
concur in this, that he is conceived of as a boy, anda 
comparatively normal human boy. The Barrie-Bergne 
David was like no boy that ever lived——he was in fac 
all too like what he actually was, a boy played by : 
woman. Never for a moment while Miss Bergner is 
on the stage could you forget that, and while illusion 
necessarily plays a considerable part in the theatre ther 
are some unrealitics too palpable to swallow. 
* a * * 

About a great many of the entries in the new Honour 
List. as in most Honours Lists, the most charitabk 
comment is an eloquent silence. But there is on 
—Mr. I. A. L. Fisher’s O.M.—that can evoke nothin 
but universal applause. The Warden of New College wil 
live in history by two achievements at least, an Education 
Act to be bracketed with Forster’s, and a History 0 
Europe unlikely to be superseded for generations as the 
classic authority in its vast field. It was for such met 
that the Order of Merit was instituted. In congratulating 
New College on the deserved honour that has come to it 
in the person of its Warden, I may note in passing tht 
remarkable record of Trinity College, Cambridge. it 
possessing no fewer than five resident members of the 
Order of Merit—the Master (Sir J. J. Thomson), Lord 
Rutherford, Sir James Frazer, Prof. G. M. Trevelyat 
and Sir F. Gowland Hopkins. Seeing that the Order i 
confined to 24 members, Trinity’s record is astonishing. 

* * * * 

Herr Hitler, declaring that ‘‘ peace is our dearest 
treasure,” announces simultancously that no Germal 
will ever again be allowed to receive a Nobel Peace Prize. 
So Herr Ossietzky, thanks to his Fiihrer, achieves 4 
unique distinction —that of being the last German Nobel 
prizeman, JANUS 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S CONFIDENCE 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


[The omission of any reassurance to Czechoslovakia in Herr Hitler's speech last Saturday 
was regarded in many quarters as ominous.| 


TRANGE though it scems, Czechoslovakia is not 
alarmed. She is surrounded by neighbours either 
actively hostile, like Germany and Hungary, or irritably 
disinterested, like Poland and Austria. Only at the 
narrow neck of land joining her with Rumania does 
she find a friend. Her fronticr is interminable and 
desperately difficult to defend. She is isolated in Middle 
Europe, a democratic island with martial dictatorships 
or their satellites bearing down on her from all sides, 
Her allies are far away. Yugoslavia and Rumania, 
her Little Entente partners, are only bound to support 
her against Hungarian aggression, but Hungary would 
never dream of running her head against this iron wall 
alone. France and Russia are engaged to come to her 
help against German aggression, but how could they 
do it? France could only help her by battering away 
at the German defences in the Rhineland and thus 
keeping large German forces engaged there. Russia 
could only help her by coming through or over Rumanian 
territory, and thus probably driving Rumania, with 
her coveted wealth of oil and grain, into the enemy 
camp. 

Inside Czechoslovakia are over 38,000,000 Germans, 
2,000,000 of whom yearn to become subjects of the 
Hitlerist Reich. Germany and Hungary, apparently 
working in co-ordination, are conducting an ominous 
propaganda campaign against Czechoslovakia, alleging 
that the country is being Bolshevised, that Soviet agents 
control the military machine, that landing-grounds for 
Soviet air-fleets abound here. Such pretexts were used 
to-justify an intervention in Spain, the real objects of 
which were apparently to gain control of mines and 
territory. Since General Goering went to Rome Italy 
has joined in this campaign. What outlook could be 
grimmer? Everything seems to vindicate those who 
feared a swift aerial and mechanised cnslaught on 
Czechoslovakia one Saturday morning, the overwhelming 
of the Republic, its partition among hungry neighbours 
while London, Paris and Geneva debated whether to 
make a strong protest or a very strong protest. The 
pretext would have been to save Europe from Bolshevism. 
This very situation was vividly portrayed in a novel 
written last year that found thousands of readers in 
Middle Europe, and few would then have questioned 
the possible truth of the grim forecast it made. 


But today Czechoslovakia is not worrying. The 
feeling, so far as a foreigner can analyse it and sum it up, 
seems to be this: ‘* We know the Germans ~—they do, 
none better—* and we know that the only thing in the 
world they fear is to lose a new war. We believe that an 
attack on Czechoslovakia would mean a European war 
in which Germany would be faced with a coalition too 
We believe that Germany knows this, 
or at least that her doubts about it are strong enough 
to deter her from incurring the risk.” 


strong for her. 


This faith in others may surprise those who look back to 
the Abyssinian episode and the unchecked interference in 
Spain. But the Czechoslovaks do not delude themscly« 
into imagining that a European coalition would fight for 
Uzechoslovakia’s bright eyes. They think that France 
and England realise that French and British interests 
would be inexorably menaced by a new subjugation of 
Middle Europe. They 
Rumania that 


imposed on 
under it 


recall the treat \ 


when country — cellapsed.: 


Prague. 

Rumanian wheat and oil and labour were to have been 
enslaved in perpetuity to a great German-Austrian- 
Hungarian military machine implacably set on European 
In their eves France and England only 
have one choice: whether Czechoslovakia shall remain 
independent, or whether the first-rate industry, the man- 
power, the resources of this land are to go to strengthen 
the belligerent martial dictatorships, with their incal- 
culable and illimitable ambitions. 


domination. 


It is vain to lecture Czechoslovakia, as British voices 
in spite of all post-War experience still tend to do, about 
her foreign or domestic policy. To urge, under the 
influence of German propaganda, that she should abandon 
her pact with Soviet Russia, is to suggest that this 
isolated democratic alone European 
countries, should leave undone the little she can do to 
arrange for her own defence. This at a time when an un- 
paralleled international armaments race is in progress, 
when a storm of ominous propaganda is beating about her 


country, among 


ears, when great German air forces are crouching astride 
the Dresden-Prague road, but a few minutes’ spring from 
the Czechoslovak capital, when England is rearming day 
and night and ostentatiously strengthening her own 
bonds with France. The idea of Soviet troops in Czecho- 
slovakia can only be a nightmare to President Benes, 
looking over the lovely vista of Prague from his windows 


in the Hradschin among the painted Habsburgs. But 
Czechoslovakia will not abandon this pact save in 
exchange for some comprehensive undertaking, with 


Germany a party, to preserve the peace. 

It is equally vain to lecture Czechoslovakia about the 
treatment of her German minority. All minorities have 
The German minority in Czechoslovakia has 
substantial rights—its own schools, newspapers, parties 
and representation in Parliament. The German minority 
in South Tirol, under Italian rule, has none of these 
things, vet no word is ever heard about that question, 
are apparently bosom com- 


wrongs. 


and Germany and _ Italy 
panions. 

Czechoslovakia has some 3,000,000 Germans. About a 
million of them three anti-Hitlerist German 
parties—Socialists, Farmers and Clericals—and_ these 
parties are represented by three Ministers in the Govern- 
ment. The remainder support the Henlein Party, and 
the bulk of them would like to belong to Germany. The 
Henlein Party affirms loyalty to the Czechoslovak State 
and claims loeal self-government on the Swiss Cantonal 
model for the Sudetendeutschen. The Czechoslovaks 
do not believe in its loyalty to the State. They point 
out that it sprang into existence overnight when the 


support 


frankly Nazi Party was banned as subversive and in- 
herited the supporters of that party en masse; and they 
believe that the reason for the affirmation of loyalty is 
the desire to avoid a similar ban. They are convince 
that the Henlein Party is a Hitlerist and anti-democratic 
Party in receipt of funds and instructions from Germany, 
and for that reason will not negotiate with it about the 
erievances of the Henlein They will not 
consider a cantenal system and claim that the minority 
provisions of the Czechoslovak Constitution are perfect, 


Germans. 


though they admit discrimination against Germans, 
arising from fears for the Czechoslovak State, in public 
employment, allotment of contracts and the like. The 


Czechoslovak Government is now engaged in drafting, 
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in co-operation with the three German coalition parties, 
proposals to remedy these grievances. 

Czechoslovakia, when the brief period of liberation is 
considered, is a surprisingly well-found State. Industry 
is on a level equal with the German. A democratic 
system has, in spite of everything, been preserved 
with qualifications imposed by contemporary 
uncertainties, it is true, such as an over-riding military 
control reaching far down into civilian life in the frontier 
districts. A more bourgeois State would be difficult to 
find, and the man who detected any trace of ‘ Bolshevisa- 


some 


LONDON UNDE 


tion ” would deserve a prize. Left to herself, Czechoslovak, 
should in coming years progressively improve the relation 
ship with her Germans, a thing which President “2g 
himself has much at heart. The Czechoslovaks ARE jot 
popular among foreigners :_ they lack the social graces ang 
take no pains to ingratiate themselves. But they work hari 
and have solid merits. They are building as 200d ay 
army as they can and will fight hard if they are attackel 
But they do not believe they will be attacked. The result 
is the business activity and uneconcern which YOU se 
everywhere in Czechoslovakia today, 


R SOCIALISM—II 


By W. H. WEBBE 


[Alderman Webbe is leader of the 
An article on the same subject by Mr. Herbert 
the L.C.C., appeared 


HE subject of this article, “‘ London Under Socialism,” 
was suggested by the editor of The Spectator, and, 
as Leader of the Municipal Reform Party on the London 
County Council, Iam pleased to have the opportunity of 
dealing with it. I wish to make it clear, however, that 
it is due to the editorial selection of the theme that the 
article contains no general exposition of the constructive 
policy of my own Party. 
Before the record I may be 
permitted to interpose an expression of the pride we 


examining Socialist 
all feel in the historic city we are privileged to serve. 
Without difference of party, the London County Council 
is jealous of the reputation of what our opponents rightly 
described in their 1934 election manifesto as * the greatest 
municipality in the world.” On the oceasion of the 
Silver Jubilee of King George V the Council published a 
handbook—London, 1910-1935—giving a graphie account 
of how the municipal services of London had been built 
up to an unequalled standard of utility and efliciency 
during the 25 years of the King’s reign. That there 
was no complacency in this record of achievement was 
shown by the fact that it was published with the authority 
of the first London County Council on which there was a 
Socialist majority and related to a period almost entirely 
under Municipal Reform administration. 

Within the last few days the London Labour Party 
has issued its manifesto for the present election, and in 
so far as this deals with the past it constitutes the 
Socialist ‘London Under The 
most curious feature of this story is the disingenuous way 
in which it places to the credit of the London Labour 
Party various measures initiated by the National Govern- 
ment and entrusted to the administration of the local 
authorities throughout the country. In support of the 
ay, !*’ we are told how milk 


story of Socialism.” 


Labour gets things done! 
has been provided for school children, slum clearance 
pushed ahead, overcrowding taken in hand, and lastly 
how preparations are being made for the raising of the 
school age and the establishment of a new midwifery 
service as a means of reducing the maternal mortality 
rate. 

Now this is in no sense a record of what Socialism, as a 
planning and constructive force, has done for London of 
its volition. It is not a policy inspired by the 
London Labour Party. On the contrary, it is a social 
reform originating. item by item, with the 
National Government, and handed to the appropriate 
local authorities, including the London County Council, 
to be put into operation on prescribed lines. That is the 
answer to by far the major portion of the claims advanced 
in support of the contention that ‘* Labour gets things 
done!” Qne might go further and say that, on the 


own 


policy, 


Municipal Reform Party on the London County Council 


Morrison, M.P., leader of the Labour Party on 
in last week’s SPECTATOR. | 


record of London during the past three years the truth 
is that “ Labour gets things done for it by the Nationg 
Government.” 

A better test of whether Labour gets things done 
provided by those services where development has 
depended on the unstimulated action of the Socialists 
themselves. Here they have shown themselves to be 
feeble to the point of inertness, even where their per: 
sistent promises led one to expect that they might show 
considerable vigour. During the 1984 election campaign 
no specific proposals were advocated more widely by the 
Socialist candidates than open-air schools and nursery 
schools. These were favourite topies alike in speeches 
and election addresses. Yet after three years we find 
that not a single new nursery school has been opened, 
and that, on the records to November last, no new sites 
have been obtained for open-air Left to 
themselves in these matters, the on the 
London County Council have done nothing. 


schools. 
Socialists 


There is a similar story to be told in regard to hospital 
accommodation. While the Socialists were in opposition, 
in 1933, they demanded the building of two new hos- 
pitals. After being in office almost three years. they 
have not started to build even one hospital, though, 
with the Election in the offing, they authorised a nev 
hospital at the last meeting of the Council in December 
Broadly speaking, the Socialists have been content to 
follow the Municipal Reform policy of raising th 
standard of hospital accommodation, but they hay 
failed to provide the necessary replacement accommo: 
tion, much less take steps to provide for the increasing 
demand for treatment in L.C.C. hospitals. The upsho! 
of this mishandling of the hospital problem is. thal 
under Socialist control the number of beds in LCC. 
hospitals has fallen by 1,600, with the result that today 
we are faced with the prospect of serious overcrowding 
in the majority of the hospitals. Here again th 
Socialists have failed, when they had not the National 
Government prodding them into positive action. 

Even in the matter of slum clearance, with all the 
drive of the National Government campaign as ¢ 
stimulus, the Socialists have fallen short in their pe- 
formance. In the matter of slum clearance, the et 
year is 1933—the year in which the National Govern 
ment launched its great campaign to sweep away tht 
slums, and called upon the local authorities to prepat 
their schemes. Since that date the average number 
slum dwellers rehoused each year, taking the countr 
as a whole, has been increased nine times as compared 
with the period from 1930, when the Labour Gover 
ment passed the Slum Clearance Act, to 1933. In 
London, under Socialist rule, the increase on a similat 
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hasis of comparison has only been fourfold, compared 
with a national increase of ninefold. The failure is 
emphasised when it is found that the Socialist L.C.C, 
has not built as many houses in proportion to popula- 
tion as the Conservative Councils in other great cities, 
eich as Birmingham, Liverpool and Manchester. 

As this question of re-housing is of especial importance, 
as evidence of the Socialist lack of effective drive, it may 
further be pointed out that under Socialist control the 
average number of slum dwellers re-housed has been 
little over 10,000 a year. Under the scheme prepared 
by the Municipal Reform Party in 1933, the rehousing 
programme provided for 250,000 in ten years, an average 
of 25.000 a Subsequently the Socialists talked 
girly of rehousing 100,000 in three years, or over 33,000 
a vear. In actual fact they have provided for only 
31,000 people during the three years they have been 


vear, 


in office. 

Finally there is the urgent problem of improved traffic 
facilities. Here we again find a notable lack of a broad, 
constructive policy. Waterloo Bridge has been pulled 
down. This may have been very impressive as a gesture, 
but as a traffic measure it creates more difficulties than 
it solves. Waterloo Bridge is a road across a river, and 
to widen it without satisfactory plans for dealing with 
both ends of the bridge—and 
is only to make confusion 


the increased traflic at 
particularly at the Strand exit 
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worse 


tion of this aspect of the problem. 


were 


* carry on” 


reprehensible when it is remembered that 


of the National Government 


office was crippled by the urgent need for economy. 
Socialists have had 
that they have made such poor use of it is proof of their 
weakness as a team, 


wae a  ——— 


confounded. The Socialists, perhaps because 


pulling down is their strong point, have shown no apprecia- 


Neither have they 


attempted to promote any new schemes, on a large 
scale, for improving the main traffic arteries leading in 
and out of London. 


As for Wandsworth and Chelsea 
Bridges, which are now being rebuilt, these schemes 
taken the 
Municipal Reformers. the 


over, at an advanced stage, from 


They are merely part of 
work from one Council to another. 


In the light of such a practical analysis, the Socialist 


record, I submit, is one that reveals a deplorable lack 
of initiative, 
done are primarily the things brought into operation 


direction and drive. The things it has 


The things it has left 
This is the more 


193 


by the National Government. 
undone are its own sins of omission. 
from 


onwards the Local Authorities of this country have had 
all the advantages of the recovery following on the work 


cheap money for capital 


expenditure, improving trade and every encouragement 


from Whitehall to embark on new projects. By com- 


parison the Municipal Reform Party in its last period of 
The 
wicket, and the fact 


an excellent 


ANCIENT EGYPT AND ANGORA 


By Dr. J. RENDEL HARRIS 


[Dr. Rendel Harris, whose speculations ov the penetration of the early Egyptians, based on bold 

hilological conjectures, are well known, suggests reasons for believing that the Turkish capital 

fo) ° Ps S > 
Angora, was once the centre of an eatensive Egyptian colony.| 


NGORA, the new Turkish capital, is, according to a 
recent article by the Constantinople correspondent 

of The Times, to become a new Byzantium in the heart 
of Asia Minor. What might have been pointed out, 
but was not, is that Anc¥ra, or Angora, has in reality 
a much longer history than Constantinople itself, and 
fact, an ancient Egyptian centre. This is a 
subject on which little light has so far been cast, It 


was, in 


was long before I myself realised that the Egyptians 
had either fer trade, 
exploration or acquisition of metals. ‘Tradition 
was altogether against the any Egypt 
outside Egypt itself. I think my first suspicion of 
the correctness of this view arose when I began to realise 
that the island of Patmos had an Egyptian name, that 
it was in fact the same name as we had in the beginning 
of Exodus, where we are told that the Israelites built 
for Pharaoh treasure cities called ‘ Pithom and Raamses.”’ 
So this, I concluded, was the outpost and most northerly 
point reached by Egyptian navigators. It was not, 
however, very long after that I made the discovery 
that the city and bay of Adramyttium at the north 
of the Aegean Sea actually bore the name of the south- 
West province of Arabia known to travellers as Adramaut. 
If one was to draw the natural deduction, and admit 
that Arabian traders had come into the Mediterranean 
on such a large scale, we could hardly reject the thought 
that the Eeyptians may have done the same; which would 
mean taking their ships into the Black Sea and within 
sight of the Caucasus and within range of the Caspian. 
Most of these excursions, indeed, were mainly nautical. 
Kt was the natural thing to creep up the western coast 
of Asia Minor and feel their way through the Dardanelles 
and the Bosphorus and so along the northern coast of 
Asia Minor itself, But this, there was soon reason 
to believe, was not the complete solution. One 
of the oldest kingdoms in Asia Minor was that which 


excursions northward 


the 


made 


existence of 


the told 

classical tradition that it consisted of three provinces, 
‘ : v Poa 

the first of them Ancyra, the second Tavium, and the 

third Pessinus, the capital cities of the three provinces 

Now these were com- 


went by name of Galatia, and we were by 


bearing the names in question. 
monly supposed to be three Keltie provinces, the Kelts 
having settled in the very middle of Asia Minor. But 
here a difficulty arose. The names of the tribes were 
very hard to decipher from a Keltic point of view. 
Ancyra was said to be the capital of the Tectosages ; 
Tavium of the Troemi, and Pessinus of the 'Tolisto-bogi. 
It was difficult to identify these names with the Keltic 
tradition, or indeed to give them any meaning at all, 
and one had to look and see what the 
meaning of these three connected provinces with the 


round was 
queer names. 

The first answer came from researches of my own in 
West Africa, from which it appeared that Ancyra was 
better known to us as the modern Angora. The modern 
metropolis of Turkey was thus the same as Angra which 
occurs so frequently in West Africa and elsewhere. But 
Angra is clearly Egyptian, and means the Life of Ra; 
so this interesting city, certainly one of the old-world 
cities, had an Egyptian name. I have visited it myself 
when engaged on relief work in Asia Minor, and seen 
the magnificent monument set up by Augustus in his 
own honour, which is familiar to classical scholars and 
charged with interest—bearing, as it does, one of the 
great inscriptions in Roman history. But if Angora 
was Egyptian, what about the other two provinces 
that were clearly connected with Angora? Here fresh 
ground is broken. The middle of the three was known 
as Tavium, and Tavium was a central meeting-place of 
the roads that went east and west and north and south 
through Asia Minor—a place of the first importance. 
Its name was quite obviously a Latinised form for Tav?. 
Now with Tavi I was already well acquainted, First 
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of all it is another word for Egypt, meaning the Two 
Kingdoms. Next it was a name that was widely current 
in Britain, as for instance in the case of the river Tavy 
which, after confluence with the Tamar, runs_ into 
Plymouth Sound. So here was a second Egyptian name. 
The third name I have not yet discovered, but as the 
three provinces with the three cities must be connected 
one with the other, we may say without much hesitation 
that there were three Egyptian provinces with Egyptian 
colonial centres on a highway running north and south 
through Anatolia. 


AMERICA TO-DAY: Ill. 
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Now this is a very interesting discovery, for it takes 
us to an earlier point than any Keltic settlement or 
migration, and brings the Egyptians where we were 
expecting to find them, near the southern shores of the 
Kuxine. Thus it may be concluded with confideng 
that the Egyptians reached the Black Sea and ultimately 
the Caspian Sea, not only by a nautical route, but also py 
a direct line of travel across Asia Minor itself, It puts 
Kgyptian culture and its migration into quite a new light, 
Classical scholars had missed the mark in theip 
interpretation of the pre-dynastic history of Egypt, 


WAR AND NEUTRALITY 


By M. J. BONN 


Hk foreign policy of the United States has been a 
curious medley of fear and arrogance. The Monroe 
doctrine expressed this clearly ; in it fear of Europe was 
blended with contempt for the tortuous ways of her 
diplomacy and the wickedness of her governments and 
even her people. Its object was to keep the militarist 
European Powers out of the Americas and to protect 
the U.S.A. by a policy of isolation from their contam- 
inating influence. This timid attitude contrasted strangely 
with the réle of “ chosen people,” in which American 
statesmen loved to see their people. They were inspired 
with missionary fanaticism. and by manifest 
destiny, whenever they wanted something on the American 
continent. Providence had laid upon them the burden 
of lifting mankind to the rarefied level of American per- 
fection; Latin America and the Far East were the 
nearest fields to practise in. This ‘ missionary spirit ” 
was clearly reflected in the shifting aspects of the Monroe 
Doctrine, which was slowly changing from a doctrine of 
defence against European encroachments to a gospel 
announcing exclusive American exploitation. It burst 
forth in allits glory whenthe World War had to become a 
crusade, to make the world safe for democracy in order to 
raise the enthusiasm of the American people. It died 
down in gloomy disillusionment when actual contact 
with Europe had neither endeared to the soldiers that 
continent at the front nor to the statesmen who sat at 
the Council table. Europe was hopelessly egotistic, short- 
sighted, immoral. George Washington’s advice to 
“keep away from entangling alliances ” ought never to 
have been set aside. 


guided 


So the United States retired in disgust from European 
affairs; they disclaimed the responsibilities for the 
world conditions which their financial and military help 
had brought about; they refused to sign the Peace 
treaties and to join the League. 

But the War had heen immensely profitable to their 
it had enormously enhanced the inter- 
national economic position of the country. They were 
not going to give up international business, however 
loathsome international politics might be. They denied 
in a bout of fatuous legalism the connexion of the Inter- 
Allied debts with German reparation payments ; but they 
cheerfully Jent to private German enterprises and to 
German municipalities the capital of which these pay- 
ments were depleting Germany. They meant to civilise 
Kurope by American cash and American business methods, 

they had just discovered the secret of permanent pro- 
They would not recognise the highly political 
International 
it had nothing to do with 


business men: 


sperity. 
nature of foreign loans. economic ¢o- 
operation was profitable ; 
political entanglements. The inevitable crash made them 
very engry; they blamed it on the dishonesty of their 
debtors and the rapacity of their business men. Europe 
she did 
She had 


was not merely wanting in political decency ; 


not even understand commercial honesty. 


flouted other people’s ideas and wasted other people’s 
money. 

The American people searched their hearts; they 
finally jumped to the conclusion that America had not 
joined in the Great War for the defence of democracy, 
but for the safety of the huge armament credits that big 
business had given to the Allies. 
bad odour anyhow, even when not connected with arma- 
ments, and public opinion turned resolutely to a neutrality 
policy which would prevent a recurrence of such eveuts, 


Big business was in 


For over a century the U.S. had insisted on the “ Free 
Sea” doctrine. Belligerents, they contended, must not 
interfere with the general trade of neutrals, whose rights 
come before their rights. They had successfully upheld 
their views against the Germans and_ unsuccessfully 
against the Allies. They were now seeking peace at 
any price by scrapping old creeds and by making 
the duty of neutrals, not their rights, the corner-stone 
of their policy. Up to now they had insisted on “ butting 
in”; in future they were going to ‘“ contract out.” Their 
citizcns must not give financial aid to belligerents nor fur- 
nish them war material. They must even be willing to 
lose their regular trade in commercial goods. The 
belligerents wanting them must pay cash in the United 
States and pick them up in their own boats in United 
States ports. American passengers must not travel on 
belligerent ships. Peace before Profits ! 


“ec 


Amcrica’s hatred of war, of big business and _ the 
armaiment trade may lead to a kind of economic world 
revolution. For foreign countries must do without 
supplies from the United States in peace, if they cannot 
rely on their continuation in war (they can scarcely accu- 
mulate large enough reserves to carry them through a 
lengthy war). And if they cannot get them from other 
countries they must try to become self-suflicient. The 
rest of the world cannot depend on an international 
system of supply from the Americas, which may work 
in peace, but collapses at the outbreak of war. Those 
European countries which possess dependencies will shift 
the bulk of their demand to those dependencies ; those 
who do not must try to acquire some. And as they cannot 
pick them up in the seven seas, they must either take 
them from other countries by war or pressure or become 
self-sufficient, relying on organisation and_ substitutes. 
As this must reduce standards of comfort considerably, 
tension in the favoured countries is bound to 
The policy of isolation as outlined by the 
United States will add cnormously to the strain from 
which the world is suffering, 


less 
increase. 


This policy is supported today not only by genuine 
liberal pacifists, but by rampant Nationalists and fanatic 
planners as well, who recognise that a completely closed 
economic system in the U.S.A. must be organised in peace, 
if it function in They have not, it is true, 
reasoned out the ultimate consequences of their policies, 


is to war. 
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put they are conscious of their responsibilities, whilst their 
predecessors: frequently enn ioe arrogant ignorance. 
They butted in when the missionary urge welled up in their 
preasts and contracted out regardless of the havoc they 
had played when it settled down. | rhe ; : Isolationists 
have not recognised the danger of America’s withdrawal 
from the world’s economic system to the peace of the 
world; they imagine that one can avoid all danger 
and enjoy peace and happiness ever afterwards merely 
py turning one’s back on the rest of the universe, and 
siting it go up in flames. 

But there are wiser counsellors who recognise the 
politi ‘al and economic responsibilities of America’s 
oreat power for g¢ od or evil. They stand round Secretary 
Hull, who, a lonely figure for a long time, kept the torch of 
economic liberty burning even after England had dropped 
it, They do not see the U.S. as a closed commercial State 
a kind of Ark, the inmates of which can wait 
complacently until the flood has subsided, They recognise 
the risks of withdrawal and of ignoring the existence 
of a discontented world. They want to throw the 
economie weight of the U.S.A. on the side of international 
economic co-operation ; they want them to break down 
tradeybarriers and to be leaders in currency stabilisation. 


They desire to pool their country’s natural resources 
with those of other nations by trading freely with them 
and by helping them to overcome economic nationalism. 
They have had a very uphill fight ; up to now the main 
support has come from the smaller European nations, 
whilst most other countries have been fostering economic 
exclusiveness by their actions, though they may have 
condemned it in their speeches. The United States 
have been a highly Protectionist country, until lately 
strongly wedded to economic nationalism; now they 
are slowly setting their face against it, unfortunately 
at a time when British policy is going the opposite way. 

The U.S. might be strong enough to follow a_ policy 
of economic isolation, which might secure them against 
war and keep them safe in war. No other country 
outside Russia can do it. But all countries may be 
endangered by an attempt of the U.S.A. to contract 
out of all economic as well as political reszonsibilities. 
America’s leading statesmen are aware of this danger 
and the risk of repercussions ; they know that one-sided 
prosperity is no insurance against the menace of war. 
But whether they succeed in the face of opposition 
at home or abroad will depend on the response of their 
European colleagues, 


WHAT MOODY STOOD FOR 


By EDWARD SHILLITO 


WIGHT L. MOODY, born on February 5th, 1837, 
was only a visitor to these islands; he was 
American in every fibre of his being; to America he 
gave his lifelong service, and there his memorial must 
be sought. But, visitor though he was, he was more 
than a passing visitor; and though it is now over sixty 
years since he landed in Liverpool, there are many 
whose faces light up with grateful memory when they 
hear his name. The three missions which the American 
evangelist conducted cannot be overlooked in any 
history of the Christian Church in these islands. 

Moody and Sankey landed in Liverpool in 1873, Moody 
to preach, Sankey to sing. Moody, as I remember him, 
was a short, thick-set, sturdy man with a pronounced 
jaw and a quick eye; both his voice and his humour 
made clear whenee he came; he was a layman, who 
never professed to have studied theology; he was 
evangelical but not in the least sectarian, and a sincere, 
disinterested, experimental preacher. When one of his 
friends said to him that he believed in the Mission 
hecause he could see no relation between the results 
achieved and the instrument, Moody laughed and said 
that he would not have it otherwise. 

It was in Scotland that the revival first began ; and of 
Moody in Scotland there are many admirable records. 
By way of Newcastle, where he had begun to awaken a 
wider response, he came first to Edinburgh, and one of 
the strange surprises of history took place, for the 
layman from America came to play an important pari 
in the life of the Free Church of Scotland. He arrived 
ina critical hour. That Church had begun its life (in 
1843) in a passionate devotion to “the crown rights of 
the Redeemer’; but by this time there was a danger 
that it might lose its fervour and its splendid unity. 
James Macdonell, the famous journalist, in 1874 said in 
The Spectator that the Free Chureh was being intellectu- 
ally starved. The new facts which scholarship had 
brought before men were being faced by the great scholars 
of the Church, and there was no more learned ministry 
in Christendom, But the rank and file in the Churches 
a to the traditional views. “A crisis,” wrote Sir W. 
*tobertson Nicoll, ‘ was sure to come, and it might very 
Well have been a crisis which would have broken the 


Church to pieces. That it did not was due to the influence 
of one man—the American evangelist, Mr. Moody.” 

Moody found a welcome both from the scholars of the 
Church and from its working ministry, and not least 
from the students for the ministry. Those who held to 
the old ways, and those who were thinking out the new 
facts, found themselves together on the platform of 
Moody’s meetings and in the enquiry room. They 
learned to understand each other in a common redeeming 
task. The Missioners went through Scotland and Ireland, 
and everywhere they called others to their side. No one 
who will turn to the Life of Henry Drummond by Sit 
George Adam Smith can miss the radiance of that revival, 
or fail to see some of its shadows, 

For it is here that Henry Drummond enters the story, 
and in his experience the work of Moody can be inter- 
preted. Through the story of that age Drummond 
moves like a knightly soul, who in other ages might 
have been a Bayard or a Sidney. A man of rare culture, 
a scientist’ by- training, a man of rich humanity, he was 
studying for the ministry when Moody came to Scotland. 
He had been looking for something more scientific in 
Christian methods, something that could be called 
“clinical.” He found it in Moody’s meetings, and 
especially in the personal dealings with the sick of soul. 
In the interviews which followed the large assemblies 
Drummond and Moody became fast friends. Moody saw 
in Drummefid, young and inexperienced as he was, the 
very man he needed. He gave to him great tasks at once. 
And in this way the Mission was able to cover new ground ; 
and Drummond began a service to youth, which only 
ended in his death. Those who trace back to its springs 
the Student Christian Movement can never forget 
Drummond ; and Drummond ean never be understood 
without Moody. Moody was a loyal friend; in after 
years when the hounds of controversy were loosed upon 
Drummond, he stood by him. Not that Moody ever 
adopted for himself the new critical views of Scripture, 
but he knew how to distinguish those who had the root 
of the matter in them, and he never betrayed a friend. 

Moody can also be seen as R. W. Dale saw him. By the 
time Moody came to Birmingham in 1875 he was well 
known even to those who were strangers to the churches, 
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Dale at that time was at the height of his power as 
preacher, theologian, citizen and statesman. He took 
his place wholeheartedly with Moody and indeed spoke 
and wrote fiercely in defence of him. In the same hall 
in the same week he would speak with John Bright, 
and help Moody to bring light and peace to the souls 


of men. He found in Moody an agent of an invisible 
power. He watched the light, which he likened to 


an Alpine dawn, break upon the faces of multitudes. 
Such were the happenings in all the great cities, and 
they are not forgotten to this day. 

Moody came again in the ‘eighties. It was during 
this mission that a young medical student, Wilfred 
Grenfell, enters the picture. He tells himself how re- 
turning from an out-patient case he saw a large tent near 
Shadwell and entered. A tedious prayer-bore embarked 
on a long oration. Grenfell started to leave, but 
he was arrested by the words of Moody, a man of robust 
common sense: ‘ Let us sing a hymn while our brother 
finishes his prayer.” This seemed practical to the 
medical student, who stayed out the meeting. ‘ When 
eventually I left,” he “it was with the deter- 
mination either to make religion a real effort to do as 
Christ would do in my place as a doctor, or frankly 
abandon it.” What this doctor has lived to do in 
Labrador everyone knows: but it is only right to 
remember how Moody comes into the story, as indeed 


says, 


= 
he does into the story of many in that day who had 
their life to give. There were, for example, the Cam. 
bridge Seven, those athletes who went through thi 
country with a fiery cross and afterwards. sailed i 
the mission field. C. T. Studd, one of them, was at 
the time the best all-round cricketer in England: but 
to athletic men as to theologians Moody made a strong 
appeal. 

There are only a limited number of methods open ty 
those who seek to call their fellows to a new faith and 
service. ‘Two must always be used, the mass meeting 
and the personai interview. The warmth and . 
couragement of the assembly prepare the way for th 
friendly help which can be given to those who hay 
answered the first call. These methods vary in differen: 
ages, but they are the same in principle, and students 
of modern religious movements will see close resemblances 
between the sharing of the Groups and the work of 
the after-meetings in which Drummond and mapy 
other helpers dealt with awakened souls. 

Much depends upon the provision which such a 
evangelist makes for the hour when the tide recedes, 
Moody did not fail by this test. He never encourage 
his hearers to believe that they could be Christians 
without applying their religion to the life of their city, 
their nation, and the family of mankind. Everywhere 
he left behind him eager servants of humanity, 


A FELLOW-PASSENGER 


By RANJEE SHAHANI 


E had been at sea for almost a week, and 
practically every day between eleven and three 
the sun blazed like the eye of Cyclops. The blue sea 
and the blue sky that I had seen again and again in 
my dreams had a sheen that now almost hurt my eyes. 
I longed for the soothing greyness of England. Here, 
at the portal of the East, even in December the air 
had something heavy and oppressive about it. It was 
as though the very atmosphere were charged with the 
unexpressed anguish of the Orient. 

I whiled away the time in games, reading, lounging, 
in assiduously trying to do nothing. No good. Very 
soon I felt terribly bored. It was then that I began 
to study my fellow-passengers. 

One, a short rotund man, with a red jovial face, at 
once riveted my attention. He was sitting at a table, 
shuffling cards and speaking in a_ loud decisive 
voice to his companions—a man with a beard white as 
driven snow, and two women, both elderly. It was 
pretty plain that he thought himself to be no common 
mortal; yet, somehow, there was nothing aggressive 
or arrogant about his tone. He was obviously accus- 
tomed to be listened to. 

I had a dim feeling that I had met him before. But 
where ? The large prominent nose, the square jaw, the 
black veteran pipe, and the check cap stuck at a rakish 
angle called up a blurred image, but nothing distinct 
or recognisable. Who was he ? 

“ MacKarrow,” said the gentleman opposite to him, 
lighting his pipe. 

‘“No, no; MacKerrow. M, A, C, K, E, R, R, O, W,” 
said the short man with the red perspiring face, emitting 
a puff. 

Soon after he rose, said good-night to his companions, 
and abruptly left the lounge, tripping along gaily. A 
young lady said twice “ Uncle,” but he was soon out of 
carshot. She precipitated herself after him like a nurse 
after a naughty child. 

Next morning, as I was mounting the staircase on 
iy way to the sports’ deck, I found him standing on 


the first step and executing some sort of dance. I cast 
a furtive glance at him, and was immediately conscious 
of a tune from a music-hall chorus. The voice sounded 
very familiar, and in a flash I knew who he was. Music, 
vocal or instrumental, always stirs my memory. Hov- 
ever, there was no time to linger. I passed on. 

A couple of days later, while I was basking in the 
sun, two men came and sat next to me. Soon they 
were deep in conversation. Owing to the fact that the 
breeze carried away their words in the opposite direction, 
I could only catch a syllable here and there; but the 
voice of one was unmistakable: it was that of the man 
who danced and sang to himself. 

Suddenly I heard very distinetly: “I have been 
wondering these few days past what I shall do when! 
am seventy-five. If I can reach ninety-five, I think | 
shall manage to live up to a hundred and five.” 

The man, although he had more white hair than dark, 
had the zest and vitality of a boy of twenty ; and this 
to an Asiatic, used to premature old age, seemed strangely 


fine. I liked him at once; and more, I admired 
immensely his will to live. 
That very evening, after the dance was over, | 


encountered him on the upper deck, which, at this hou, 
was silent and deserted. He was standing by thi 
railing, gazing out over the placid sea, across which thi 
rising moon threw a bridge of silver. 

I spoke to him. 

“ Yes, I like to be recognised,” he said. Then, alte 
a reminiscent pause: “ Pye been to your country ale 
know something of it.” 

‘ike a??? 

“ Yes, it is beautiful. The people, on the whole, ate 
honest, loyal, and warm-hearted. No man can work 
under a blazing sun; and the sun in India is a tyrant 
I do admire the Indians for their courage and_ pers 
verance. They are great stickers. We Europeans, i 
we lived in such a climate, could not have done mor 
than what you have achieved. The defeets of you 
people? Well, what they want is a stiffening of the 
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hackbone and the desire to hold their chins up. We, 
the British, always respect manliness and independence 
of outlook. It is not the colour of a man’s skin that 
matters, but the thoughts he thinks. He is, ultimately, 
what his intellect can make him. If he can hold _ his 
own against me in argument, and his heart is in the 
right place—well, that is all that really counts. My 
essage to your people is to have courage, perseverance, 


SS: 
mes: r 


and the will to act. 

Suddenly he asked me: “Why are your people 
glvays so Sad? Even the young do not seem to smile. 
It's as though they were a nation of old men.” 

[told him that the religions and philosophies of India 
fancied that this world was finally unreal, and hence 
not worth really troubling about. 

“You can be as daring as you please about the Near,” 
he said; “ We can soon verify that ; but not about the 
Far; we have no-means of finding that out. I don’t 
care What a man’s religion is: he may be a Catholic, a 
Protestant, a Hindu, a Muslim, a Parsee, or anything 
else you please. The test is: has his religion made him 
honest, noble, capable of loving his neighbour as himself ? 
If so, his religion is good; if not, it is of no value. The 
only test is that cf action. Mere words are nothing. ... 
Indians are wrong in thinking that this world is ultimately 
y can only be found in and through Time. 


unreal: Eterni 
We have only one span of life allotted to us: at least this 
isall we can be sure of. ‘To use it well, as well as we can, 
is our only means of approaching Truth or Reality or the 
Mind that lies behind the No, tell your 
countrymen that there is no such thing as mere appear- 
Fate is not something external: we have a hand 
Therefore cach man must work; each 


Universe. 


ance. 
in its shaping. 
must do his best; each must go beyond himself; and 
each must be responsible for all. We Europeans are in 
a sad phght today because our instincts are radically 


egotistical. “My neighbour is my enemy” is our 
attitude. Fear, suspicion, jealousy, hatred—these sur- 


round us and vitiate everything. We preach one thing 
This is our great crime. Europe 

~and I think she can—when she 
has saved her own soul. As it is she is committing suicide. 
The future? Well, the future is with America. If 
India had something of the alacrity of the West, and 
America something of the meditativeness of the East, 
the world might be a far finer place to live in. Perhaps 
the union of these two disparate peoples will produce a 


bP] 


and practise another. 
can only save the world 


nobler and happier race. . . . 

I was astonished at these words; for, almost word for 
word, they were those that * A. E.” had uttered in my 
presence again and again. 

Somehow the talk turned to Communism in India. 

“Communism ? ” cried my companion with sovereign 
contempt: “Communism is not evolution but revolu- 
tion—and revolution means destruction. With destrue- 
ion come crime, poverty, misery, and all the ills that the 
llesh of man is heir to. No, the path of Communism is 
the path of regress. India could be free tomorrow if 
only she learnt the attitude of give and take. Inde- 
pendence, I tell you, is not the birthright of anyone ; 
It is something to be earned and achieved and preserved 
With great care... .” 

We stood silent for a while. The moon spat voleances 
of coruscating light over the gently-heaving sea. A gull 
lew here, flew there, lost. 

“Good night and good luck to you,” he said, grasping 
me by the hand. Hie was off as abruptly as I had 
2ecosted him, 

lt was Harry Lauder, the inimitable Harry, the Harry 
Who has made millions laugh throughout the world. 

: Che great comedians are also the great tragedians. To 
tow the signiticance of laughter one has to probe deep 
into the substance of tears, 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 





VEREST, they say, is to be attempted again next 
year. How magnificent is the obstinacy of man- 
kind, we reflect, and lay the folded paper down in order to 
meditate inaccurately upon those remote, incomprehen- 
sible peaks, losing ourselves in a mystery, pursuing 
to an O altitudo! and exclaiming with the 
modern poet : 


our reason 


There shines upon the 
A throne for spirits th 


topmost peak of peril 
it abound in life. 

Then meaner, more sublunary thoughts break in. If 
mankind is magnificently obstinate, it is also incurably 
childish, What are we after all but a pack of school- 
boys daring each other to walk along a highly dangerous 
ledge which no architect ever intended for perambulation ? 
Indeed, the case is worse: 
attempts the forbidden feat in a rash moment of gusto, 


for whereas the schoolboy 


the grown-up mountaineer devotes the best years of his 
life to the maturing of his hazardous plans. Would 
not mankind do better to walk along the garden paths 
(and weed them) larking about on the 
walls? By this time, it is clear, the romantic glow 
has faded a little, and we boldly ask ourselves: “ Is it 
worth it 


instead of 


9 


It is a question to which my great men would have 
returned a decided negative. Homer, responsive enough 
to heroism where heroism seemed to have some point, 
would have made nothing of the project: his Odysseus, 
often cited as a symbol of JVanderlust, was in fact always 
longing to get home. Horace—well, Horace thought 
men were crazy to trust themselves on the sea. “ It is 
not evident,” Dr. Johnson might reply, “ that the sum 
of human happiness can be either increased by the 
success, or diminished by the failure, of such an enter- 
prise.” Climbing Mount Everest is in fact a piece of 
pure romanticism which cannot be expected to appeal to 
the rationalist temper; but we cannot do without 
romance, and in a muddy-livered world which gets it 
usually from the spectacle of Clark Gable in a tuxedo or 
Mussolini in a rage, we should be grateful for an object 
of admiration so noble and disinterested as the moun- 
taineer. A group of men hacking their icy way up the 
slopes of Everest, breasting winds to which no adjective 
could do justice, and all for honour’s sake! the prospect 
enlarges, liberates, inspires. The humdrum home-keeping 
citizen may well feel like Hamlet in the presence of 
Fortinbras. And he is positively glad that they should 
make no pretence of being even partly a scientific expedi- 


tion. Geographers are always urging them to drag 
cumbrous theodolites about the Himalayan snows ; 


their refusal enhances the irrational splendour of the 
whole business. 


But if we have now recovered something of the first 
romantic glow, certain last reflections will not be stilled. 
An expedition of this sort is preceded by years of precise 
and vigorous planning and passionate attention to the 


smallest details of organisation and design. If only 
other causes could command the same brains, skill, 


devotion and resolution: the clearing of the slums, say, 
the endowment of a National Theatre, or the afforestation 
and preservation of the English landscape! Like every- 
body else I shall be delighted to learn, in 1938 or another 
vear, that the last formidable pent-house slope of Everest 
has been traversed, the Union Jack planted (for as long 
tay there) upon that awful summit. But I[ 


paper, 


Ong 
as it will 
hope that, on the same page of my morning 
will not still be wondering 

detinite cannot be done about the depressed 


someone whether 


something 


areas, 
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THE STABILITY OF FRANCE 


By WILBUR BURTON 


Tr is usually the lot of a wandering journalist, even one 
with a pessimistic turn of mind, to find conditions in any 
country he visits a little worse than he had anticipated. In 
my wanderings over most of the countries of Asia and Europe 
during the past year, I have found but two exceptions to 
this gloomy truism: England and France. England is 
neither better off nor worse off than I had expected, but this 
proves nothing, for an Anglo-Saxon, even though an American, 
should be able to gauge England fairly well at any distance. 
France, on the other hand, confounded all the gloomy antici- 
pations previously entertained quite plausibly on the basis 
of developments there in recent years. For France, in a 
word, revealed itself as safe for a democracy that may go 
farther and farther leftward in economic readjustment, but 
without danger of a dictatorship, either of Left or Right. 

I can claim no exhaustive knowledge of France. I knew 
it in 1924; I knew it in 1931. In both periods France was 
as serene as the Third Republic has ever been. But since 
1931 there have been barricades in the streets, a rising Fascist 
movement, and the inauguration of a “ Popular Front ” 
Government as Left as the régimes that provoked Fascist 
coups in both Austria and Spain. Further, the technique 
of Franco might also be used in France; there were both 
Moorish troops and a Foreign Legion of -lumpen-proletarian 
mercenaries that could conceivably be employed for Fascist 
conquest of the homeland. And, of aid could be 
anticipated from two foreign countries. 


course, 


So, in visiting France again in December and January, I 
looked carefully and pessimistically for signs of impending 
disaster to a civilisation which has meant more than any 
other, not excepting that of even England and the United 
States, in the long and still far from completely successful 
* liberation war of humanity.” And superficial signs were 
not there distinct tenseness in cafés and 
restaurants when newsvendors cried out the 
the latest editions, and the justly renowned night life of Paris 
seemed hectic than gay—" eat, drink and be merry, 
for tomorrow we die.” But not far below the surface were 
other and more hopeful signs, both tangible and intangible, 
of the fundamentally healthy condition of French democracy. 


lackine : was a 


more 


In the category of tangibles was the fact that France is 
economically on the up-grade. Devaluation of the franc— 
which has been carried out in co-operation with the other 
two great democracies of the world, England and the United 


States—-has been successful in the main. It has definitely 
helped the peasants without appreciably hurting the 


than in 
However, 


proletariat. Prices in terms of franes are lower 
1931, although higher than before devaluation. 
the wages of workers have gone up at least almost as much as 
prices have, and so there has been no decline of consequence 


in real wages. And meanwhile the workers have scored 
such a definite gain as the fortyv-hour week. 
The approximately — five-and-a-half million — peasant 


proprietors of France, who with their famiiies represent 
about half the population of the country, are the largest 


single group to be considered in any political survey. Their 
paramount interest is their land; it has always been so ever 
since they first obtained it in the French Revolution. Once 


they got it, they did not care whether Paris was Jacobin 
or Royalist. Because Napoleon confirmed their land tenure 
they did not object to sacrificing two generations of their 
sons for his grandiose military adventures. They played 
little part in the Paris Commune, since neither its success 
nor its suppression concerned their kitnd, but they have 
always loyally supported the Third Republic because it has 
always so far been considerate of their Today 
they stand as a solid bulwark against any leftward develop- 
ment that would appear to lead to agricultural collectivism 
on the Russian model. The Fascists doubtless have hoped to 
profit by such peasant fears, but the Blum Government so 
far has helped instead of hurt the farmer. 


interests. 


The petty bourgeoisie have also been more helped than 


headlines of 





hurt. Not that all is rosy—far from it—but as one remark 
to me, ** Conditions are bad, although not as bad as in Gale 
or Russia, so...”; he concluded with a Celtic shny 
The greater bourgeoisie, such as the famous “ two hund 
families °° whose power in the Bank of France hag bee 
curbed though not broken, are not so kindly inclined : 
the Prime Minister, but whatever Fascist aspirations the 
may entertain do not appear easy of attainment. Ror : 
coup would ‘hardly be possible without large defections ‘ 
the army, and all observers agree that the loyalty of the 
‘ank and file of the troops to the Government cannot be 
questioned. That would inevitably be the case as long as thy 
Government retained the support of the peasantry, the pri. 
letariat and the petty bourgeoisie, since an army recruitej 
by universal conscription reflects with complete fideliy 
the social classes from which its overwhelming Majority jy 
drawn. : 

Among the intangible factors that seem to me very powerfi| 
in France are both French conservatism and French Tespect 
for the rights of man. Conservatism in France, let jt } 
emphasised, means democracy—just as it does in England, 
The Blum Government, like the Baldwin Government, } 
of the “national” variety, but nevertheless demoeratie 
and while the faults of democracy are too numerous ty 
mention, what other brand of régime today offers as much 
for either the body or the spirit of civilised man? This | 
think, is the general attitude of the French ; they are both 
an alert and a hard-headed people and they believe in hanging 
grimly on to what they have, which is by no means inconsider- 
able compared to what most other people have, especially in 
Italy, or Germany, or Soviet Russia. 

The average Frenchman also, I think, has no less profound 
a conception of individual liberty than the average English. 
man. Further, his interpretation of it is usually somewhat 
broader, except among the quite strictly Puritanical middk 
Therefore, he is appalled alike by the triak 
and rightist moral tendencies in Russia, and t\e suppression 
of both art criticism and much sexual liberty in Germany. 
Neither economically nor otherwise is either Moscow ot 
Berlin a good advertisement for its peculiar ideology to the 
Frenchman. A very typical French 
that of a cabaret dancer on the Montparnasse who told me 
proudly that “only in France are we completely free ” after 
we had discussed at some length both Herr Hitler and sexual 
taboos in England and the United States. 


bourgeoisie. 


average view is 


Whatever the future may hold, there has certainly been 
a striking decline in Fascism in France during the past year, 
and today evidences of both the Croix de Feu and Fascist 
The Nazis, it may be argued 
were often at a low ebb before their eventual victory, but 
they were certainly never as inconspicuous as the Croix de 
Keu now is. Further, there can be no doubt that the Blum 
Government has strengthened its position enormously 1 
recent months, as indicated by the recent precedent-shattering 
unanimity of the votes in both Chamber and Senate on the 
question of French volunteers in Spain. A few months ago 
the Right would never have consented to what is in effect 
a threat to encourage volunteers to go to Spain unless Italy 
and Germany cease from intervention there. 


psychology are negligible. 








The full effects of the Spanish situation on France have 
yet, of course, to be revealed, but two things already stam 
out: if Franco’s technique cannot win in seven months it 
backward Spain, it is hardly adaptable to France, and & 
time goes on the Fascist victory there—if any victory ther 
be —will be of a Pyrrhie character, not only for the Spanish 
Fascists, but also for their German and Italian allies. 50 
short of a general war with its completely unpredictabk 
consequences, Or an economic crisis worse than any in the 
past, I think the French will continue to be the good Panta 
gruclists of Rabelais and “* never trust those men that always 
whether it be Fascist or Communist. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 
By A. P. Herbert. At the Adelphi 


Ir fault could be found with Mr. Cochran’s Coronation Revue 
it would be because it had too much stately Home and not 
enough stately Beauty. The scene throughout is Mulberry 
Moat, a patrician manston that is in our time but not of it. 
it swarms with staff in the manner of Miss Sackville-West’s 
Fdwardian novel, but in today’s manner its week-end doors 
are thrown wide open to all the artistic riff-raff that the sons 
and daughters of the Earl and Countess of Mulberry see fit to 


» 08 
«Home and Beauty. 


invite. 
nthe result of Mr. Herbert’s basic plan is homogeneity. But 
who wants a thing like that in a Cochran revue? We are 
siven scenes in hall and corridors, dressing-rooms and bath- 
100m, bedrooms and dining-room, kitchen and nursery, music- 
room and library. But these interiors can hardly make us 
forget Mr. Cochran’s many previous personally conducted 
trips round the more colourful portions of the habitable globe, 
even if, for this occasion, we had been restricted in our tour 
to the British Empire ! 

The two pieces of spectacle vouchsafed are a pageant of 
English princes and potentates, and a glimpse from a music- 
room window in a misty, Palladian-cum-Surréaliste setting 
that implies a “wet, bird-haunted English lawn” in the 
background. ‘These are lovely while they last. 

Stranger and stranger, there is hardly any dancing and very 
little chorus-work. One scene particularly points the absence 
of cherm and the determination to have wit at all costs. This 
js a bridge-party in the library, and the players sing their 
bids to strains of genuine Handel that proves too good to 
be japed. We are reminded of the many occasions when Mr. 
Cochran has seriously regaled us with such worthy old music, 
and in consequence the episode falls flatter than anything 
else in the show. 

It must not be assumed that Home and Beauty falls flat 
as a Whole, or that the note is so much of disappointment 
as of a kind of deliberate and satirical fobbing-off. There 
are at least two volatile spirits in the cast to keep things 
moving in their limited orbit, and all the time there is Mr. 
Herbert's wit which is neat and at its prettiest when he is 
indulging in timely tilts at the follies of beauty-culturists. 
Miss Binnie Hale and Mr. Nelson Keys undoubtedly make 
up the life, just as Miss Gitta Alpar may be said to constitute 
the soul of the show. But soul, as has already been implied, 
is a little to seek, and not all of Miss Alpar’s eager vocalising 
can deafen us to the inadequate quality of her music. The 
scenes between Miss Hale and Miss Alpar, presenting two 
deadly professional rivals in the matter of coloratura, are 
wholly delightful, since the former plays throughout with 
malice and mockery, whereas the newcomer seems yet to 
have to learn these words and these qualities. 

In the last half-hour Miss Hale and Mr. Keys, who have 
been giving bewilderingly clever impersonations of types 
throughout the evening, turn to the impersonation of long- 
established stage-favourites. Unkindness could go no further, 
and it will be well if the matinées at the Adelphi coincide 
with those of certain other theatres lest the models be 
brought to see these merciless portraits. 

The other contriLutors to the evening’s verve are so 
humerous that one might easily overlook the name of Mr. 
Van Phillips, the orchestrator, who has wittily decked out 
the suflicient little tunes of Messrs. Nikolaus Brodszky and 
Henry Sullivan, and wisely left Handel's tender wood-winds 
to speak for themselves. Mr. Leslie French sings well and 
Without affectation, Miss Sepha Treble looking sweetly at him 
while he does so, and Miss Norah Howard’s clear and telling 
enunciation as Lady Mulberry does the most justice to the 
book's felicities. By way of divertissement there is the 
piano-duetting of Messrs. Rawiez and Landauer, who are 
expert in the most aqueous arpeggi and the swiftest chro- 
matie seales. But why must the programme of a Cgrona- 
tion Revue, with an intense and avowed * For England ” 
motif, be sprinkled so liberally with such names ? It remains 
to say that the handsomest of the costumes have been 
designed hy M. Raoul Pene Dubois and executed by Mme. 
Karinska ALAN DENT. 


The Cinema 


“¢ Mazurka.” 





**Sensation.” At the Regal At the Curzon 


A curious air of unreality pervades Sensation, the story of a 
murder in a country village and the mob of crime reporters 
from Fleet Street who settle down at the local pub. and 
unscrupulously manufacture good copy. Nothing, a novice 
might think, could be easier than to catch reality with a 
“amera, and yet this shy bird evades almost every English 
director. There is a moment in Mazurka when an experienced 
womaniser kisses an awkward adolescent girl. The director 
cuts up from her bewildered eyes, as the mouth presses home, 
to the electric globes hanging from the ceiling: they mist, 
disappear, come back to view again, and the uneven mixture 
of passion and practice has been vividly conveyed. Mr. 
Desmond-Hurst’s Sensation never comes so close to life, and as 
its failure is typical of English films, perhaps I may be for- 
given for discussing its unrealities in some detail. 

It is never easy for a film critic, who has no sight of the 
script, to apportion responsibility between actors, writers and 
director. Mr. Desmond-Hurst has obviously been handi- 
sapped by his cast. Mr. John Lodge, who plays the smart 
crime reporter, remains dumbly dependent on a stony and 
protuberant jaw, and there is a persistent Oxford and B.B.C. 
undertone to the synthetic accents in the local bar. ‘The 
only players who help illusion are Mr. Anthony Holles as a 
reporter, Miss Athene Seyler as a fortune-teller, and Miss 
Joan Marion as the murderer's wife. 

Now for the screen play. A cowardly “ commercial ” 
murders one of his many girl friends, a reporter robs a bed- 
room, finds a clue to the crime and bullies the murderer's 
wife into supplying his paper with her love letters, the 
details of her private life, her small son’s picture, in return 
for money to defend her husband who stands no chance of 
acquittal. A promising plot, which could be handled with 
pity and anger, but the genuine situation is lost in false trails, 
in an absurd love story, in humour based on American films, 
and in the complete unreality of the ** murder gang.” 


There remains the director, and I am afraid he has con- 
tributed little to illusion. The lovers drive down Fleet Street 
before one of the worst false backgrounds I have ever seen. 
The Yard detective picks up a hammer, which he believes the 
murderer used, with his bare fingers and carries it with him 
into a crowded café. Worst weakness of all, two independent 
situations which depend for their effect on accumulating excite- 
ment—the fortune-teller in a fake trance describing the crime 
in the presence of the murderer, the crime reporter questioning 
the murderer's wife—are run concurrently, the director 
cutting from one to another, so that the excitement of each 
scene drops like a stone at every cut. Bad casting, bad story 


construction, uncertain editing: these are the three main 
faults of English films. 
Mazurka leaves a rather sinister impression. The first 


twenty minutes—the scared duel between the adolescent girl 
(beautifully acted by Ingeborg Theek) and the middle-aged 
expert in sexuality—are admirable. With the appearance 
of Miss Pola Negri Herr Willi Forst seems deliberately to guy 
not only the melodramatic tale of an unknown mother and a 
good woman’s ruin, but the star herself. Miss Negri’s tech- 
nique belongs to the War years and the silent film. Forst 
makes her run across rooms, bound along streets, a crazy 
corsetted Cassandra in 1917 draperies. In a scene of drunken 
seduction which is like an ancient still from Mr. Rotha’s 
album, the villain (with long Svengali hair and the manner 
of a lion tamer) props tipsy Miss Negri against the doorpost 
while he takes down his top hat. Miss Negri may be unwise 
to return to the films, but it is a cruel idea of fun to guy this 
stout, glossy, gesticulating woman for the pleasure of audiences 
who have forgotten the star of Lubitsch’s Forbidden Paradise, 
SECOND OPINION. 

“ Every pert little miss who fancies herself an embryo star should, 
in a spirit of awed humility, take this opportunity of studying the 
methods of an artiste whose passions come from the heart, whose 
voice is vibrant with feeling and whose emotions are expressed 
with every fibre of her being.” —Sydney Carroll on Miss Negri. 


GRAHAM GREENE, 
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Music 
Early Tudor 


Dr. Vaucnan WitiiAms’s “ Five Tudor Portraits,’ given for 
the first time in London at last week’s B.B.C. Symphony 
Concert, is a setting of five poems by John Skelton, Rector of 
Diss, in Norfolk, who died in 1529. The date is important ; 
for one is apt to associate the word ‘‘ Tudor” with Henry 
VIII and his children, rather than with the founder of the 
dynasty, and these poems belong to the days of Lady Margaret 
and her son rather than to those of Bluff King Hal, and 
have none of the elegance and finish of Elizabethan poetry. 
They belong, that is, to the late Gothic—not to the Renais- 
sance. The lines are uncouth and rough-hewn, as strong and 
long-lasting as a refectory-table. Like a child who has at last 
mastered a little grammar and is always picking up new 
words, Skelton revels in the joys of vocabulary, and, having 
an ear for sound as well as an eye for character, transforms a 
doggerel style into real poetry. 

At first sight it might seem that these crude verses, four 
syllables long, with their quick rhymes, would be unfertile 
ground for a composer. But Vaughan Williams has not 
written two pages before he has convinced us that they are 
the best imaginable material for him. The very brevity of 
the lines emancipates the musician from the chains of more 
high-sounding lines, and the crudeness of the verse, with its 
frequent misplaced accents, gives him ample opportunities 
for variety of metre. Those who have the vocal score (pub- 
lished at the very moderate price of 3s. 6d. by the Oxford 
University Press) will see how it works in the very first page 
of ** The Tunning of Elinor Rumming.” 

It was this study of a Tudor ale-wife, ‘‘ droopy and drowsy, 
scurvy and lowsy, her face all bowsy,’’ one imagines, that 
first set the composer’s inspiration going. For its enormous 
gusto is the outstanding characteristic of the whole Suite, 
even in the two movements that provide a relieving contrast 
to the three boisterous character-studies of Elinor Rumming 
(there’s boosiness in the very name!), John Jayberd, late 
Clerk of Diss, and Jolly Rutterkin, who comes roaring to 
town and paints it red. This last seemed the weak point of 
the work, a little too hectic in its rollicking and too slight to 
make the climax of a long composition. 


The two quiet movements are the obvious gems of the 
Suite ; the one a brief love-song of exquisite tenderness—the 
more tender for its underlying strength—with lovely, singable 
words ; the other a long dirge for a little girl’s pet sparrow 
slain by “ Gib, our cat.”” The Tudor girl, like the child of 
today, will have the funeral carried out with all due rites and 
ceremonies. So the late Philip Sparrow is laid to rest with 
candle and thurible to the singing of a solemn Requiem. The 
composer has thought it necessary to point out that there is 
no reason to suppose that Jane Scroop’s grief is insincere or 
her childish representation of the Mass a mere burlesque. 
But they must be easily offended who find offence in this 
beautiful tale. When all the fowls of the air are summoned, 
to the accompaniment of a marvellously written bird-symphony 
to take part in the rite, one feels that the epic saga of Cock 
Robin has been raised to a higher plane of art. 

If anything is more surprising than Dr. Vaughan Williams’s 
versatility as a composer—he has contributed successfully 
to every form of music from Comic Opera and Ballet to 
Symphony and Mass—it is his vast scientific knowledge and 
his complete technical mastery. This mastery has been hard 
won and now he can bend any material to his will. Notice his 
exquisite treatment in ‘“ Jane Scroop” of the theme of the 
* Dies Irae,” a tune so often hideously or pompously bur- 
lesqued by composers from Berlioz and Liszt onwards that 
one had vowed to damn any composer for merely using it. 
The birds, too, are individually characterised without slavish 
imitation of their calls in a highly wrought symphonic move- 
ment that never loses continuity of interest. Then with what 
musical skill {the emphasis is on the adjective) he han2!es 
the tipsy maundering of a drunken slut in a solo, which must 
be extremely difficult for a singer in full evening-dress ! Miss 
Astra Desmond extracted every drop of rich humour from 
this strong ale, and Mr. Roy Henderson sang his love-song 
and his rollicking ditty in “ Jolly Rutterkin ’” splendidly. 
The conductor, whom we must now learn to eall Sir Adrian 
Boult, secured a vigorous performance. DyNELEY Hussey. 


[February 5, 1937 


Hamburg siegt 
[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Es WAREN einmal—fast klingt es wie ein Miirchen—drej 
Hansastiidte : Hamburg, Liibeck, Bremen, die im 14, Jaly 
hundert nicht weniger als 77 Stidte beherrschten, die iy 
allen Liindern an der Nordsee wie an der Ostsee Wichtioy 
Handelszentren besassen, von denen der ilteste der Stabile 
in London war. Nach der Entdeckung des Seeweges nad 
Ostindien, nach der Kaperung von sechzig Hansaschiffe, 
durch Elisabeth und schliesslich nach dem Dreissigiiihrigg 
Krieg war die Zeit der Hansa vorbei. Nur das Triumying 
Bremen, Hamburg, Liibeck blieb auch weiter unabhiingiy 
bis es 1810 an Frankreich fiel. Die Hansastiidte bekame 
zwar vom Wiener Kongress ihre Unabhiingigkeit Wieder 
garantiert, aber mit der Hansa war es vorbei. Bremen wun) 
als erste Stadt verschluckt, von Oldenburg.  Liibeck ist ny, 
an Preussen gefallen. Und nur noch Hamburg, eine einsame, 
aber miichtige Saule, ragt noch aus einer tausend jahrige, 
Vergangenheit voller Individualitét und Tradition in ungey 
nivellierende Zeit .. . 


Stoleg 


Jahrhunderte lang war Krieg zwischen Hamburg, de 
Freien Hansestadt, und den angrenzenden Liindern, Rij 
Kampf, der sowohl um Raum als auch um Macht ging. In de, 
letzten Jahrzehnten spitzte sich dieser Krieg zu cinem Ringe, 
zwischen Hamburg und Preussen zu, nachdem dieses Lani 
allmihlich alle anderen Kleinstaaten innerhalb seines Rp. 
reiches aufgesogen hatte. Zwar hatte sich die Zahl der 
Staaten von Napoleon bis auf Bismarck innerhalb de 
deutschen Sprachgebiets rund um die Halfte verringert, aber 
der eiserne Kanzler war schliesslich doch zu dynastisch und 
traditionell, um mit den letzten Resten des Mittelalters 
aufzuriumen. Dies tiberliess er dem Dritten Reich ..., 


Hamburg war gross und miichtig gewesen, als Preuss 
noch in den Windeln der Weltgeschichte lag. Die Seeriuber 
und Senatoren der Hansestadt kannten die Hifen und Kiisten 
aller Meere so gut wie ihre eigenen—und fremden—Taschen, 
Der stolze Wahlspruch des ehrbaren Piraten und spitere 
Kaufmannes ‘* Mein Feld ist die Welt’? war Wirklichkeit 
gewesen. Dann, nach K6niggritz und Versailles, nachdem 
Preussen, Deutschlands Militiirfabrik, alle Rivalen unterjocht 
und verschluckt hatte, kam der letzte Kampf zwischen 
Preussen, dem kontinentalen Militarismus, und Hambury, 
dem maritimen Liberalismus. Die Partie endcte remis ... 


Und jetzt, im Vierten Jahr des Dritten Reiches, kann 
Hamburg sogar so etwas wie einen Sieg verzeichnen. Nicht 
nur, dass es seine Unabhingigkeit bewahrte und dem Schicksal 
der Verpreussung entging, sondern es erhilt sogar wie ein 
richtiger Sieger eine Art  Kriegsentschadigung. Dies 
besteht in der Zuteilung der drei preussischen Stiidte : Altona, 
Harburg-Wilhelmsburg, Wandsbeck, die im Laufe dieses 
Jahres der Hansestadt Hamburg eingemeindet werden, 
Dafiir erhalt Preussen von Hamburg die Gemeinden Gees: 
hacht und die Stadt Cuxhaven sowie eine Reihe kleineret 
anliegender Gemeinden. Erwiahnenswert ist noch die Tatsache, 
dass auch in der Nachbarschaft Hamburgs einige wesentliche 
Tauschgeschiafte vorgenommen werden. Das _ wichtigste 
dieser ‘* Geschifte ” ist die Aufsaugung von Liibeck, einst 
Hamburgs grésster Rivalin, durch Preussen. Das Land 
Oldenburg erhilt den Stadtkreis Wilhelmshaven, bekanntlich 
ein wichtiger Stiitzpunkt der deutschen Kriegsmarine, vot 
Preussen, das anderseits von Oldenburg dafiir den Landestell 
Birkenfeld erhilt. Einige kleine Tauschgeschifte zwischet 
Mecklenburg, das vor Jahresfrist vereinheitlicht wurde, und 
Preussen sind von untergeordneter Bedeutung. 

Hamburg hat gesiegt. Die ‘“‘ feste Burg am Mcer” wat 
lange eine Stadt ohne Raum. Und auch ihr Hafen, 750 
Jahre alt, fand nicht genug Platz. Jetzt wird die Einwohner- 
zahl rund um eine halbe Million gesteigert, der Umfang det 
Stadt um 80 Prozent vergréssert. Nun gilt es, in diesem 
gewaltigen K6rper neues Leben zu erwecken. Nicht Janget 
darf der Hafen brach liegen. Der Sieg darf kein Pyrrhus- 
Sieg werden. Damit das Hamburger Lied, gedichtet von 
dem derzeitigen Emigranten Ewald Gerhard Seeliger, Witk 
lichkeit bleibe : 

“ Fest wie deine Tiirme ragen, hoch wie deine Masten stehi, 

Stark wie deine Glocken schlagen, stolz wie deine Flagget 
Well... °° F. G. 
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Country Life 


CORONATION FRUITS 


By S. L. BENSUSAN 


For due ceieoration of the forthcoming Coronation the 
Ministry of Health, while emphasising the value of voluntary 
effort, will permit Local Authorities to levy a rate; every 
Parish through its Council an raise some money to make the 
occasion memorable within its limited boundaries. Apart 
from festivities proper to the day itself, various proposals for 
more permanent records are under discussion, and in this 
connexion the planting of memorial trees is widely favoured. 

Undoubtedly most of our villages could be made more 
attractive by judicious planting. New villas with ugly brick 
walls and slate roofs, the monotonous essays of the ribbon- 
puilder, the aggression of the petrol-station, all these might be 
hidden from sight and our countryside resume its pristine 
beauty. But what trees should be favoured? Conifers, 
though quick to grow on quite poor land, are of small appeal, 
our hard woods take long to reach maturity; the nature of the 
soil must be a deciding factor. Should there be flowering 
trees of the kind one sees springing up along arterial roads 
where the Authorities have a sense of beauty and wish the ways 
to be attractive if only for a few weeks in the spring? All 
these questions will be debated throughout the length and 
preadth of England, and as I ponder them my thoughts travel 
across the North Sea to the countryside of Germany, Austria 
and Czechoslovakia, where the problem of beautifying 
the roads has been so delightfully solved first by planting 
fruit and then by looking after it. 

In many rural districts of Central Europe you walk between 
rows of sturdy orchard trees, carefully tended, numbered and 
respected by old and young. Jn the spring they add to the 
attractions of walk or drive, in the autumn they add to the 
resources of the village to which they belong, for the fruit is 
sold by public auction and the proceeds are devoted to the 
public benefit. very little town and village is proud of its 
trees and much, if not all the care given to them is by volun- 
tary workers, though if the crop be sold before it ripens the 
responsibility is with the buyer. 

When I have suggested to friends or acquaintances in 
authority that we might follow the example of Middle Europe, 
one and all have raised the same objection, and that without 
a moment’s hesitation: ‘* The branches would be broken 
and the fruit stolen,” they tell me. I must confess to certain 
doubts in this regard when I saw the first communal orcharding 
above Ems on the Lahn and spoke to a Burgomaster—I think 
that was his rank. He was astonished by my suspicions. 

“Why should people wish to steal what is their own ? ” he 
asked. ‘* Whether the harvest be rich or poor, the price 
helps everyone. The children know that the trees are, so to 
speak, the property of their parents, and they regard it as 
they should.” 

“And strangers, tramps and others ?”” I asked him. 

“We lose nothing,” he told me. ‘“ A tramp or a passer 
might pick up a windfall or two, but I can assure you that 
deliberate theft from the trees is unknown. All that is needed 
anywhere is the knowledge in village or town that wayside 
planting is for the beautifying of the roads and the profit of 
the people, then everyone seeks to protect his own.” I told 
him that I feared there might be difficulties in England, and 
smiling, he waved the objection aside. 

“You must have more faith in people’s goodwill,” he told 
me. “It is always there if you will take the trouble to bring 
it to the surface.” 

Why should he not have been right ?- Who is prepared to 
say that English boys or girls of these latter times have a double 
dose of original sin ?. In the bad pre-War years when the farm- 
worker earned two shillings a day for ten or twelve hours’ 
work and Jost money in wet weather, his children went 
hungry, even root vegetables were not safe and unprotected 
fruit could hardly have survived until it was ripe. Those times 
have gone, and the education of the rising generation is quite 
4 different proposition from the education of its parents. 
Today the theft of fruit is often an expression of high spirits. 

It should be easily possible to arrange competitions between 


villages for the best fruit and best-tended trees, it should be 
possible to find amateur orchardists not only to do a little 
cultivating and pruning, but to teach interested boys and girls. 
You have only to look at cottage gardens to grasp the compe- 
tence of the husbandman. Budding, grafting, pruning, mulch- 
ing, all come naturally to him ; they are part of his inheritance. 
Doubtless, too, the County Agricultural Authority would 
advise as to the best varieties; perhaps if the Ministry of 
Agriculture were approached it would provide a leaflet ad hoc. 
Beyond a doubt England would be more beautiful and better 
off if those who consider planting will bear the claims of 
fruit in mind. 


Another very important question might be investigated 
if this work could be carried out. At present there are a few 
progressive and far-sighted orchardists in England who raise 
splendid crops by attending to the proper cultivation of the 
soil; they do not rely upon the aid of a series of poisonous 
sprays to keep their crops from disease. For the great majority 
cultivation depends upon the application of one poison after 
another, and there are not wanting competent observers 
who believe that this treatment is responsible for an increasing 
number of disorders in the plant world from which the con- 
sumer must suffer in the end. It is easy, experto crede, to 
grow splendid fruit without recourse to copper, arsenic or 
lead, and the Coronation trees might well serve to drive the 
truth home. 


The first step to be taken by any local authority would be 
to consult the County Agricultural Committee whose experts 


.- would say whether the roadway selected was suitable, and in 


that case what trees are most likely to thrive. The selection 
should be planted in the next few weeks without any avoidable 
delay, and protected against rabbits. Then, if not before, the 
boys and girls could be approached in the village school and 
reminded that the best of the harvests would not be for the 
generation responsible for this endeavour but for the youngest 
among them. If their pride and their imagination could be 
touched, the chances are that the trees would thrive and the 
crop would be respected. 

Why not take a leaf out of the book of that wise old Burgo- 
master and have faith in people’s goodwill? It would be a 
sad confession that we did not beautify England when 
occasion served because we could not trust our children, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“Tue SpecTATOR,” FEBRUARY 4TH, 1837. 

A story, headed ‘“ Romance in Real Life,” has been going the 
rounds of the newspapers. As the facts of the case have come to 
my knowledge they may be found worthy a place in your columns. 
The hero of the tale, Thomas Smith, was left considerable property 
it is said, by his reputed father, William Smith, of Carmoyle, county 
Limerick, the father of Lady O’Brien, of Dromoland. His sister 
Jane (now Mrs. Tomkins Brew) was joint heir. The guardians 
appointed over the two children were Sir Edward and Lady O’Brien. 
The boy was sent to England to school, with a Protestant clergyman 
named Price, in the year 1810. He was not there quite two years 
when he died; all his clothes, &c. being returned to Sir Edward. 
Mrs. Arthur, sister to Lady O’ Brien, being next in remainder, became 
possessed of the lands devised to Thomas; and her son now holds 
possession of them. All his personal property was handed over to 
his sister Jane, now Mrs. Brew. All so far remained quiet as the 
grave, in which the remains of Thomas were deposited, until about 
eight or nine years since, when a reward of 100/. was offered to any 
person who would discover where he was. Some years after, 20001. 
reward was offered in the West Indies to any one discovering 
Thomas Smith; and at last home walks a person from Jamaica, 
to claim the property left by the will of Mr. Smith of Carmoyle. 
When a doubt first arose as to the death of Thomas Smith, every 
satisfactory inquiry was made, and certificates obtained as to the 
illness, death, and burial of our hero. The only interest Sir Edward 
O’Brien has in the affair is, that the landed property, now in posses- 
sion of Mr. Arthur, is left in remainder to his two sons, after the 
failure of issue in tail male. Sir Edward, of course, must see that 
his trust as guardian of Thomas Smith is faithfully executed. 
Many corroboratory evidences go to prove that the nouveau arrivé 
is labouring under a species of monomania, not frequently to be 
met with. 
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THE BISHOPS AND DIVORCE nullity, based on relationship. A decree of nullity does a 
: : ae ? » 
{To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] completely dissolve a marriage as a decree of divorce, With the 
? = : ; : : P disadvantage in many cases of bastardising the iss 
Sir.—The above article, published in your last issue, with : : & tie Issue. 


much of which I am in sympathy, contains a statement in 
these terms—** Marriage for the Church is a Sacrament.” 
This is true of the Roman Catholic Church, but surely not ef 
the Church of England. The 25th Article of the 39 Articls, 
which I assume still embody the creed of that Church, is in 
these terms—** Those five commonly called Sacraments, 
that is to say, Confirmation, Penitence, Orders, Matrimony 
and Extreme Unction are not to be accounted for sacraments 
of the Gospel.” It is also stated “There are two Sacraments 
ordained of Christ our Lord in the Gospel, that is to say 
Baptism and the Supper of the Lord.” On this matter the 
ereed of the Church of Scotland and of most, if not all, Protes- 
tant Churches is preeisely the same. That the writer of the 
article in question has fallen into this error shows how widely 
it prevails. 

The words of Christ, on which so much stress is laid by 
clerical opponents of divorce, ** What God has joined let not 
man put asunder ~ are not easy to interpret. The interpreta- 
tion, however, that is accepted by such opponents is that a 
marriage legally entered into is indissoluble, and that whether 
the ceremony wes performed in church or before a Registrar, 
or in Scotland by simple interchange of consent as in the 
notorious Gretna Green marriages. I, for one (and I think 
that most lay opinion is on my side), repudiate the notion 
that the Deity is responsible for every ill-assorted marriage. 
The remedy of divorce for dissolving such marriages, when 
they have become mutually intolerable to the contracting 
parties, is rendered for the most part necessary by the un- 
Christian conduct of one or other of them, and permits the 
innocent spouse to be free from the contamination of the 
guilty one and to start life again in different circumstances. 

For a true understanding of Christ’s word, one must consider 
the historical background. He was protesting against a 
practice favoured by one school of Jewish lawyers, under 
which a husband could secure a divorcee from his wife at any 
time by presenting her with a Bill of Divorcement. This is 
still the Mohammedan law, except that under that law no 
form of writing is required ; it is sufficient that the husband 
repeats the words “I divorce you” three separate times 
This monstrous law was one that Christ 
was protesting against when he uttered the words founded 
on. There can be no doubt that to Him we owe the ideal of 
marriage for which the Churches rightly contend as a_ per- 
manent urion unaffected by sickness or poverty ter- 
minable only by death. That this view pervades the vast 
bulk of the community may be gathered from the fact that 
in Scotland, where divorce may be granted both for infidelity 
and desertion, the number of divorces on an average of years 


has never exceeded 2} per cent. of the marriages. 


before witnesses. 


and 


But the idea that Christ in the words previously quoted 
propounded the indissolubility of marriage as taught in the 
Roman Church cannot be supported. There are at least two 
passages in the Gospels in which, when the Disciples protested 
against the generality of his statement, he admitted an 
exception in the case of infidelity, and the Scottish Divorce 
Law was based on these texts. But under the Canon Law 
numerous other exceptions were devised under the cover of 
the doctrine of nullity. Some of these are recognised in 
English law, but others, such as the marriage of cousins 
german, and even more distant relations, whether by blood or 
affinity, were prohibited by the Canon Law, although these 
could be validated by Papal dispensation either before or after 
marriage. Persons who had married without a dispensation 
could at any time have the marriage, however long it had 
continued, declared null as being within the prohibited decrees. 
Prior to the Reformation in Scotland this means of dissolving 
a marriage was so largely resorted to among noble and wealthy 
families who could afford the expense that five-sixths of the 
cases coming before the Consistorial Courts were actions of 


Again, all the Churches recognise the propriety of actions 
of judicial separation on the score of cruelty. A. decree of 
Court of this nature sunders completely the relationship of 
husband and wife, but leaves them separate, yet unable to con, 
tract a legalunion. Lord Gorell’s Commission pointed out hoy 
frequently this state of matters leads to immorality whic) 
would not have taken place if the parties had been free to many 

As regards the proposal in Mr. Herbert's Bill to make, 
divorce illegal until a period of five years has elapsed from thy 
date of the marriage, this provision is obviously one ¢ 
expediency and with a view to conciliating possible opponents 
To the legal mind it seems indefensible. Is a woman to }, 
compelled to cohabit for so long a period with a husband why 
is flagrantly immoral, or vice versa? It would be interesting 
to know what proportion of marriages are dissolved by diyory 
within five years of marriage. 

I will only conclude by saying that to the lay mind it j 
inexplicable that the refusal to give a remedy to persons whos 
spouses have become incurably insane, incurably drunken o 
frequently convicted of crime, should be defended on Christiay 
principles. No conscience will be outraged, for those why 
hold these views need neyer avail themselves of the remedy 
of divoree.—I am, &e., Epwarp T. SAvesey, 

Dean Park House, Edinburgh. 


[To the Editor of Tne Srecraror.] 
Sm,—May I correct a reference made by your correspondent 
Mr. Alfred Fellows, to my speech in Convocation ? 

I did not say that ‘no parson had troubled ” me “ with 
an application as to Communion for a divorced person.” | 
have applications of this kind not infrequently from clergy. 
In my brief speech I said I had never had such an application 
made direct to me by a divorced person. The point I was 
endeavouring to make was that for those of us who believe 
that reception of the Holy Communion is ** generally necessan 
to salvation,” since in my experience divorced people always 
assume that they are excommunicate, it is the duty of the 
clergy not to boycott such people but rather to seek them out 
and endeavour to bring them to such a frame of mind that i 
may be possible to re-admit them to the Sacrament. 

Bishopscourt, Chelmsford. HENRY CHELMSFORD. 

[To the Editor of 'Tite Specrator.] 
Sir,—Your excellent article under the above heading 








expresses what most good men would agree with. There ar 
however, one or two points suggested by a misuse of word 
which is only too common when the question of marriag 
and divoree is discussed ; these are the term ‘* sacrament’ 
and * the law of the Church.”’ And both of these conceal é 
fallacy. 

There is a sense, no doubt, in which marriage can be calle 
a sacrament, namely, that which can be applied to even 
sensuous object and every act of man. But this is not th 
sense in which it is applied to marriage in current controversy 
It is suggested that marriage is a sacrament of the Churt 
in the same sense as are Baptism and Holy Communiot 
But this sense is for us barred out by the XXVth Artick 
of the Church of England. This lays down that there at 
two sacraments of the Gospel, and that the five commonly 
called sacraments ‘“‘ are not to be counted for Sacrament 
of the Gospel, being such as have grown partly of the corrup! 
following of the Apostles, partly are states of life allowed 
the Scriptures.” Among these five is Marriage; and W 
are left with one of two definitions of it. 


When, therefore, it is said that ‘‘ marriage is for the State 
> ton) i 


a civil contract, for the Church a sacrament ”’ we are not 4 
liberty to give the word ‘ sacrament ” any technical sign 
ficance. Moreover, we have the authority of the late Arch: 
bishop Davidson for saying that “ marriage after all, is 
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the view of the Church itself, initially and fundamentally 
wav contract.” (Life, i, p. 554.) 

The second misleading phrase is worse, and is far more 
common. It occurred so recently as in a letter from the 
Dean of Ely which appeared in The Times of January 30th 
st. He spoke of the law of the Church as of higher authority 
rs this matter than the law of the State. He ought to have 
meant by the Church the Established Church. He might have 
reminded himself that by the laws which establish our 
Church the King is its * Supreme Governor,” and that there- 
fore the King’s ecclesiastical law is the * law of the Church.” 
4nd, therefore, the law of the Church as concerning divorce 
i contained in the Act of 1857 as repealed and re-enacted 
in the Judicature Act of 1925. ‘From the time of the 
Reformation no change has been made in the law of the Church 
which has not been made by the King and Parliament.” 

Of course, the retort may be that, if that is the case, so 
much the worse for the Establishment, and it had better 
But let those who say this ask themselves whether they 
sue that the only form of government which would then 
follow would be likely to be an improvement; that would 
be certainly government by the bishops. And the history 
of the rise and growth of the Papal power is not encouraging 
to another such experiment. Nor, however anomalous may 
an alliance between Church and State seem, can it be denied 
that the existing system has worked in practice better than 
an a prior’ theory might seem to offer?—Your obedient 
servant, W. F. Geikre-Coss, 

|The word “ sacrament ” was used simply in the sense of 
“asacred pledge,” as opposed to a civil pledge.—Kb, Spectator. | 
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FAMILY ENDOWMENT 

[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 
Sir—The fact that the population of this country is now 
failing to reproduce itself been demonstrated in 
your recent series of articles on Population—has at least 
removed one of the few serious arguments against a scheme 
of family allowances. Perhaps family allowances would 
in themselves do little to increase the size of the family, 
although they probably constitute a necessary part of any 
complete social policy designed to raise fertility ; but in any 
case the present trend of population completely removes 
the danger that family allowances would cause overpopulation. 
May I take this opportunity to stress the fact that there are 
other arguments of the greatest importance in favour of 
family endowment ? 

A scheme of family endowment involves 
of the national income in favour of those 
children; and this will increase the sum total of human 
welfare, since income means more to those with large than 
to those with small needs. Mr. Colin Clark has estimated 
in his National Income and Outlay that while only 13.7 per 
cent. of the population live in families with incomes under 
10s. per head per week, yet 25.3 per cent. of the children in 
the country under 14 are to be found in these families, which 
shows how closely poverty is associated with large family 
needs. 


as has 


a redistribution 
with dependent 


It is possible to give many particular examples of this 
general argument for family endowment. Sir John Orr 
has shown that malnutrition due to deficient diet is mainly 
an effect of deficient income per head of the family. Bad 
housing conditions are very frequently due to the fact that 
the large families, which need most house room, can spare 
least from the family income for a rent that covers the cost 
of an adequate house. One of the main difficulties in raising 
the school-leaving age to 15 without undesirable exemptions 


's the hardship that would be imposed, in the absence of 


maintenance allowances, on the poor families wko had to 
face an extra year in which the child is not permitted to 
earn. The chief obstacle to the abolition of the unpopular 
and inquisitorial family means test for unemployment assist- 
ance is that, if the same standard rate of relief is to be paid 
to each unemployed man without distinction of the family 
conditions, the payment must—in the absence of independent 
family endowment—be sullicient to the largest 
family and will, therefore, involve prohibitive and wasteful 
expense. These specific problems can inet 
by ad hoc tests of the needs and income 


maintain 


in each case be 
of each family and by 


gtanting maintenance allowances or rent rebates or adjusting 





relief to needs under special educational, housing, nutritional 
or unemployment assistance services. But with how much 
greater ease and with how much less vexatious and costly 
inquisition might these problems be solved, if every parent 
in the country received automatically a certain sum of money 
ach week in respect of each child under 15. 

The social advantages of family allowances are over- 
whelming ; from the point of view of the population there 
is at the worst nothing to be said against them. The only 
obstacle is the problem of their finance. At the census of 
1931 there were 10,825,000 children under 15 in Great Britain. 
To pay 5s. a week—a small sum for a first experiment—in respect 
of each of these children would cost some £141,000,000 per 
annum. This is a considerable sum; and although some 
direct economies might be made possible in (e.g.) the abolition 
of allowances for children under the Unemployment Insurance 
scheme or in diminishing housing subsidies, it would involve 
a large problem in public finance. But I suggest that the 
financing of some such scheme is the most pressing problem 
of social reform which we have now to face.—Yours faithfully, 

Hertford College, Oxford. J. E. MEADE. 


SCANDALS AND MORAL COURAGE 
[To the 
Sir,—Although our anomalous law of libel often prevents 
the disclosure of scandals that may imply—justly or not— 
criminal action, it surely cannot be invoked where the subject 
matter is merely one of stupidity. Why then are writers who 
complain in the newspapers so squeamish about giving full 
details ? Thus, in last week's Spectator, the writer of ** Country 
Life’ draws attention to the crass stupidity of a village 
council; but why does he not pillory it by name ? Similarly, 
in the matter of reporters’ disgusting intrusions on the privacy 
of stricken households, why do not the reputable newspapers 
brand the obscene rags whose managers compel their young 
men to carry out these ghoulish inquisitions ? Even within 
the privilege of the Commons, this matter has recently been 
aired with no mention of the offending papers. Many other 
instances could be cited. Are we now so completely lacking in 
moral courage that we dare neither strike nor wound? In 
** Labby’s”’ days, your contemporary Truth boldly and 
regularly published a black list of rogues of every sort as well 
as a pillory of ** Justices’ justice” and its anomalies; but 
nowadays we learn, in the matter of motoring offences, that 
certain (unnamed) Justices refuse to endorse licences or to 
disqualify Juggernauts guilty of dangerous or alcoholic driving 
—and the slaughter on the roads continues. 
Chichester. J. W. Meares. 


Vditor of Tue SPECTATOR.] 


THE CASE FOR CHEAP MILK 

[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
Sir,—It is useless for your correspondents to cast doubts 
upon the possibility of producing milk at a cost of 6d. a 
gallon. That figure is not mine. It is the figure of the Com- 
mittee of Investigation, whose report was published last 
spring, and there is no doubt about it. If it is really true, as 
Mr. Muntz thinks, that there are too few farmers who can 
produce at 6d. to affect the price of milk throughout the 
country. why does he object to those who can sell cheaply 
doing so? In his view it would do no harm and it would 
certainly benefit many people. Mr. Muntz tries to put into 
my mouth a statement that the selling price could be brought 
down to 6d. I said nothing of the kind. I said that the men 
who could produce at 6d. could sell 3$d. cheaper than the 
men who could only produce at the average cost of 93d. 
and ought to be allowed to do so. The price will of course 
depend, in the absence of control, upon the number of producers 
who can attain the 6d. level. If they cannot produce enough 
the average price will be somewhat higher than if they can. 
Mr. Muniz seems to think that farmers are curious people. 
He says that with a prospect of famine prices for milk they 

would sell their dairy cows to the butcher. 1 doubt that. 
When I proposed to sell some milk to some very poor people 
with several small children at less than the district price the 
Milk Board pointed out to me that I should be liable to a 
fine of £200 if I did so. That seems to me to be a wicked state 
of affairs. What does Mr. Muntz think of it ?—Yours, &c., 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. ALFRED BEESLY. 
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DID ENGLAND STARVE GERMANY ? 

[To the Editor of Tue Sprrcrator.| 
Sir,—It is clearly impossible for any Englishman, however 
well informed concerning German affairs, to give an answer, 
from his own knowledge, to Sir Arthur Salter’s question 
(* Did England Starve Germany ?”’). Fortunately, however, 
the present German Government has recently given, though 
indirectly, what seems to be a very definite and decisive 
answer. 

About a week or so before Sir Arthur’s question appeared, 
the German Government announced that their present 
army recruits were not only taller than, but of a general 
physical standard altogether superior to, those of the old 
pre-War days. As these men would be, I suppose, about 
18 or 19 years of age, and therefore born in the last days of 
the War, or very soon after, the inference is obvious. Germany 
could not possibly have suffered from the blockade, as has 
been alleged.—Yours, A. R. Cries. 

11 Ambrose Place, Worthing. 


LONDON UNDER SOCIALISM 
|To the Editor of Tim Specraror.| 
Sirn,—If Mr. Herbert Morrison would be kind enough to 
come to my district, within a mile of County Hall, on the 
east side of the Borough High Street, I could show him slums 


which I believe he will admit to be the worst in South 
London. Repeated appeals have been made to Borough 


Authorities, and by them (I understand) to the L.C.C., in 
the last five years, but nothing visible has been done. 

Why leave the worst till the last ? Recently a servant of 
the Council put his nose inside the entrance to a biock of 
flats, and went home ill for the rest of the day. About 200 
people have to live in those flats !—-Yours, &e., P.M. GenGE, 


40 Tabard Street, SE. 1. Charterhouse Missioner. 


IRISH "REE STATE “NATIONALS ” 
|To the Editor of Tue Spectator. | 

Sir,—Is Mr. George Bernard Shaw a British subject ? I put 
this question in view of Professor Berriedale Keith's letter 
in your issue of January 29th, and select Mr. Shaw as the 
subject-matter of my inquiry for two reasons, firstly because 
of his world-wide eminence as a man of letters, and secondly, 
beeause he deliberately sought to become an Irish Free State 
national, without that status being in any way forced on him. 
The Professor uses the expression * Irish national ” in speak- 
ing of the persons who may be affected by any action of the 
Irish Free State Government: but this is not correct, as 
the inhabitants of Northern Ireland are as much persons of 
Trish nationality as those living in Southern Ireland. 

It is quite possible that Mr. Shaw might rejoice in the fact 
that his becoming a Free State national takes him out of the 
category of British subjects. It is possible and permissible 
for any man voluntarily to relinquish his birthright, and 
change his nationality. It is quite another matter to say 
that any local Legislative Body, either within or without the 
British Empire, should be able to enact that a natural-born 
subject of His Britannic. Majesty shall, against his will, cease 
to be a British subject. 

There are many thousands living in the Free State, peers, 
privy councillors, former members of the judiciary, retired 
officers of all branches, naval, military and civil of the Crown 
services, all natural-born British subjects, who have taken 
oaths of allegiance to His Majesty’s predecessors, and who 
regard their status of Civis Britannicus as something infinitely 
greater than even that of Civis Romanus in the ancient world. 
I am inclined to doubt very much if any of these men would 
for a moment agree with the suggestion that they are no longer 
included among the loyal subjects of His Majesty King 
George VI.—-I remain, Sir, &e., J.D. A. JOHNSON. 

5 Elton Park, Sandycove, Co. Dublin. 


HERR OSSIETZKY 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Sirn,—In many respects the German outlook upon life is 
different from The Englishman thinks criticism of 
of his birthright: the German thinks 
attitudes cannot be reconciled. It is 


ours. 


the Government part 
it treason. 
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best, therefore, in the interests of peace, to 


TeCOgnise 
fact and allow for it. the 






But what should we say if two German doctors were sen 
over here to interview an English political prisoner, g 
report to their fellow countrymen his condition and treatme 
It is hard to imagine a more gross affront to a great Nation 
And yet the doctors seem aggrieved because they were ss 
allowed to see the prisoner. What hope can there be of Peace 
and understanding, if such breaches of good taste and 204 
sense are allowed to occur. 
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If we are going to interest ourselves in the prisoners Of other 
nations, I suggest that we begin with Russia, where Conditions 
are reported to be far worse than in Germany. 
servant, 

Richmond, Yorkshire. 







Your obedient 
Norron G. Lawsoy 









THE MODERN CHURCHMEN’S UNION 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror, | 
Sir,—The regrettable resignation of the Dean of St. Pay, 
from the Presidency of the Modern Churchmen’s Unig, 
occurred over the Rumanian negotiations. The Majority of 
the Council of the M.C.U., although keenly desirous of inte. 
communion with the Rumanian Church, felt that the Buchareg 
Formula really misrepresented the doctrinal position of the 
Church of England and they shrank from securing inter. 
communion with the Rumanians on such a basis. 













The majority of the Council also feared that the Bucharest 
Formula, if accepted, would make inter-communion with 
English Free Churchmen more difficult, and further that it 
might even be used for that purpose by those Anglicans who 
are opposed to inter-communion .with Free Churchmen, 
except on Anglo-Catholic terms. 









As for our late President’s desire to see the M.C.U. a com. 
prehensive religious society—not a few of members 
warmly support him in that policy. They desire to see the 
M.C.U. a congenial and influential meeting ground for both 
Liberal Catholics and Liberal Evangelicals as well as for 
Modernists, sans phrase, but the one qualification needful for 
useful co-operation between all parties is that they should be 
liberal, for without liberality there can be no compreher- 

H. D. A. Masor 
(A vice-president of the M.C.U), 





our 










siveness. 







Ripon Hall, Oxford, 


[A distinction must be drawn between the immediate 
occasion and the general cause of the resignations. The 
immediate occasion was, as Dr. Major says, the Rumanian 
negotiations. The general cause, as was stated in “A 
Spectator’s Notebook ” last week, and as the resigning officials 
themselves state in a letter in Wednesday's Times, was 4 
difference of view about broadening the basis of the Union— 
Ep. The Spectator.| 













RATIONALISM AND REASON 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.| 
Sirn,—Lady Simon’s letter raises great issues, and begs many 
questions ; but the present state of Europe seems to supply 
the answer to her statement about ‘‘ the firmer ground of 
human ideals.” The civilised world is thickly strewn with 
the wreckage of human ideals, which has been steadily 
accumulating since the seventeenth century. 











Much of the language of the Christian religion is of necessity 
mythological, but not therefore superstitious. Even if the 
extreme view be taken that all the statements of the Apostles 
Creed are probably untrue, it might yet be claimed that the 
Christian religion gives the only coherent account of the 
most intractable problem in the universe—the moral reforma- 
tion and co-ordination of human character—and _ offers al 
equally coherent method for its solution. On this subject, 
may I refer to the lectures of the late Professor Josiah Royce 
on “The Problem of Christianity ” ? 













The fatal objection to all naturalist and humanist systems 
of moral philosophy is that they issue in a final incoherence, 
and give rise to the most dangerous of all superstitions— 
the slavery of the mind to the magical power of abstract 
nouns.-—I am, yours faithfully, W. E. J. Linpriei. 


Stoke Prior Vicarage, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. 
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[To the Kditor of Tue Specrator.| 
SiR, Arising oul of Dr. Matthews’ very interesting article, 
may I be permitted to offer a suggestion ? 

I assume “reason” to be “the intellectual facuity by 
which conclusions are drawn from premises.” If that defini- 
tion is correct, no conclusion reached by reason can be more 
than probable. Probability may be of a high or low degree. 
Ahigh degree may be so very high as to be equal, in everyday 
life, to demonstration. For example, we do not doubt that 
the sun will rise tomorrow. 

Probability, however (to whatever high degree), is not 
absolute, metaphysical certitude. A metaphysical philosopher 
would not be justified in assuming, as an axiom, that the sun 
will rise tomorrow : for such a philosopher is concerned with 
abstract’ truth. He could say only that it is extremely 
probable that the sun will so rise. 


I take it that the essence of Rationalism is insistence on 
the distinction between probability and certitude. That 
distinction would leave us in full possession of those high 
degrees of probability needful for life ; but would discredit 
all attempts to impose any dogmas as sacrosanct and im- 
mutable. History shows how needful is that discredit. How 
many religious wars, persecutions, how much social and 
domestic misery, would have been prevented but for attempts 
to impose sacrosanct dogmas! The office of Rationalism is 
yery much needed today.—Yours faithfully, 


Highbury, N.5. J. W. Poynter. 


THE CHILD AND THE COURT 

[Vo the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Sin,_Mr. Gedge’s letter in your issue of January 22nd on 
the danger of corrupting innocent children by mixing them 
with guilty children on remand in custody is, I think, likely 
to give your readers a misleading impression of what normally 
happens when a London child is charged in a Juvenile Court 
with an offence against the law. It would take too much 
space to explain the usual procedure and to show what great 
pains are taken by the Juvenile Courts in London to secure 
full information before deciding on the method of treatment 
to be applied to a boy or girl who has been found guilty. 
But you will, I hope, allow me to make the following comments 
on Mr. Gedge’s letter. 

1. The Remand Home at Ponton Road, of which he com- 
plains, is no longer in use. The new Remand Home at 
Stamford House was opened rather more than a year ago, and 
it is used as ** a place of safety ” not for children charged with 
an offence, but for boys and girls *“‘ in need of care or protec- 


tion.” Many of this group of children have committed no 
offence. They are children who come from homes where 


proper care and guardianship are non-existent or defective, 
and who are exposed to moral danger or falling into evil 
associations or beyond control; in other words, children 
likely to drift into wrong-doing and trouble unless they are 
looked after. In the much better building at Stamford House 
it is much easier for the staff to reduce the risk of contamina- 
tion. 

2. In the case taken by Mr. Gedge as his text—-that of a 
boy of twelve who assists at or in a housebreaking committed 
by a young relative who cannot have been more than sixteen 
—the * corruption,” so far as it happened at all, cannot all 
have been on one side. 

3. In cases of boys charged with offences, remands for 
proper enquiries after guilt is proved are usually essential in 
all but trivial cases. The Juvenile Court remands on bail in 
suitable cases, but where the Court needs additional informa- 
tion to enable it to decide on the best course to adopt for the 
Welfare of the child, a remand in custody is often more helpful 
a medical and psychological reports can thus be obtained. 


4. Separation from home, involved by remand in custody, 
generally amounts in itself to a punishment for the normal 
child, and this is no doubt what the Juvenile Court took into 
consideration in the case cited by Mr. Gedge. ‘The punishment 
is incidental rather than designed, but sometimes proves 
salutary in home discipline is lax.—Yours 
faithfully, Joun Davin, 

London, 


sases where 


MISS CLEMENCE HOUSMAN’S POETRY 
[To the Editor of Tuk Specraror.| 

Sir,—I agree with Mr. John Sparrow that the couplet quoted 
in his review of Mr. Laurence Housman’s The Unexpected 
Years is magnificent, when considered as the work of a little 
girl of nine. The first line is from Kingsley’s Heroes, and 
rang in my ears, I think, before I was nine. I do not under- 
value the genius of a child who recognised a line of prose as 
a normal heroic line, but I feel bound to claim it as Kingsley’s. 
—Yours faithfully, E. W. Rooke. 

St. Hilda's College, Oxford. 


BRITAIN AND THE LEAGUE 
| To the Editor of Tur Specrator.]} 
Sir,—A review in your issue of January 22nd, for the views in 
which, I presume, the editor is not responsible, prompts me to 
enquire how far in your opinion the British Government can be 
held responsible for the failure of the League of Nations in the 
case of Abyssinia. The obligation to take collective action 
must often, it seems, result in collective inaction. Eloquent 
speeches at Geneva in favour of drastic measures may save 
a Foreign Secretary's reputation in this country, but they 
do not seem to be the best method of achieving some useful 
end. Apparently, we have parted with the liberty, which 
we formerly enjoyed (as in the cases of South America, 
Greece and Italy), of favouring one side or the other. Must 
we resign ourselves to this disadvantage in view of the 
advantages which the League provides ?—Yours faithfully, 
F. C. Gates. 

Cade House, Heathfield, Sussex. 

[We have only parted with the liberty to “ favour one 
side or the other” in the sense that we have agreed to 
* favour” a nation unjustly attacked against one which 
unjustly attacks. How far the British Government can 
be held responsible for the League's failure in Abyssinia is a large 
question. The Hoare-Laval deal certainly ended any hope 
of American co-operation.—Evp. The Spectator.]| 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN ATHENS 
[Vo the Editor of Tue Spectator. ] 

Sir,—On April 14th the University of Athens will celebrate 
the centenary of its foundation, and invitations have been 
sent to universities and other learned bodies to send repre- 
sentatives to this important festival. Would not this be the 
appropriate moment for the foundation of the much-talked-of 
but long-deferred professorship of contemporary English 
literature there ? France, Germany and Italy have long had 
similar Chairs; the land of Byron and Gladstone is alone 
absent from Athenian university life. When the present 
university building was erected in 1839-41, Prince Milosh 
Obrenovich of Serbia was among the subscribers. Would it 
be too much to ask Great Britain to imitate little Serbia 
and make a beau geste to Athens University, especially at a 
time when German is rapidly supplanting English at Athens ? 
—Iam, &e., WILLIAM MILLER, 


Athens. 
“THE OTHER HALF” 
[To the Editor of Tur SpecTator.] 
Sir,—Lady Richmond's protest against my “ presenting 
vice in an attractive light’ calls for protest in its turn. 


To condemn conduct of any sort because it contains the 
elements of vice is to make a very hazardous judgement—- 
one I should never dare to make lest I brought the whole 
structure of civilisation tumbling into hell. Surely it is truer 
to say that a sex-adventure of the sort described in my review 
is good or bad—demeaning or ennobling—according to its 
circumstances ? The protagonists in that incident had been 
driven by social frustration to a level of existence that was 
almost sub-animal; to throw off such degradation and love, 
if only for an hour, with the natural dignity even of animals, 
is by contrast a noble thing. Sex must come into even a 
hobo’s life. The wonder is that it came so cleanly, so simply. 

Finally, Lady Richmond has misread my autobiography. 
I have seen little of the miseries of vice: I have seen much 
of the miseries of social injustice which drive its victims 


to vice. Mark BENNEY. 
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Ait Raids of the Future 


By Dr. A. L. 


For many months everyone has been talking of air raids. 
The retail shop of His Majesty’s Stationery Office in Kingsway 
is doing a thriving trade in the sale of the little yellow booklets 
issued by the Air Raids Precautions Department. Even 
so, much of the discussion that one hears is surprisingly 
ill-informed with regard to the rudiments of the question, 
and experts themselves disagree on fundamental facts. 

In a club smoking-room recently a professional chemist 
who had served as a Major in the Great War was pooh-poohing 
the dangers of mustard-gas. He knew all its properties 
and gave figures showing that the liquid from which the 
gas is derived has a very high boiling point and a low vapour 
tension. Consequently the vapour could only get into the 
air in dangerous proportions in warm weather. ‘ I wouldn't 
mind if there were a bucket full of it standing on the floor 
there now,” he said, “ though if I had to sit by it for many 
hours I might take the precaution of dusting my body all 
over with face powder. All the defence you need against 
mustard-gas is a powder puff.” 

This was hotly disputed by another man, a well-known 
bacteriologist who had served as a medical officer in Flanders 
and made post-mortem examinations of mustard-gas victims. 
“If there were a teaspoonful of mustard-gas in this room,” 
said he, *“ Vd run like Hell out of it. You can’t powder 
your eyeballs or the inside of your windpipe, and it is the 
moist mucous surfaces that are most affected by the gas.” 
The chemist admitted that he had rather exaggerated the 
efficacy of face powder, but went on to argue that the principal 
danger in a future air raid would not be from gas itself but 
from panic, and that the danger would only be magnified 
by publicly emphasising the menace of gas, or the vulnerability 
of London to air raids of all kinds. This seems to be on 
the whole the attitude of our Government, which issues from 
time to time reassuring statements about the impregnable 
defences of London and the millions of gas masks accumulated 
for the use of the populace when these defences have been 
penetrated. It has been said, with good show of reason, 
that the millions of gas masks already made are about as 
useful for protection against the worse kinds of poison gas 
as so many bowler hats. Whether this be so or not, the 
* soothing syrup ” policy, as it may be called, is not likely 
to have many supporters in this country. Panic-is much 
more likely to be caused by the unexpected than by the 
expected, and it is no idle boast to say that the people of 
this country have shown that they are not easily panic 
stricken. In all the air raids in London in the last War there 
was only one serious case of panic, and the people involved 
in that case were mostly aliens from the East End. 

This is one of the facts of history contained in Mr. Frank 
Morison’s new book, which deals with the menace of modern 
war to London and other Jarge towns. Mr. Morison is an 
ex-oflicer of the R.A.F. who, having been instructor in aerial 
bombing to the old Royal Flying Corps, was attached to the 
Directorate of Air Intelligence at the Air Ministry in London, 
and he is evidently no believer in the suppression of facts. 
Hlis book gives a detailed and documented account of all the 
air raids made during the War in the Administrative County 
of London. He gives the times and positions of all the 
casualties and supplements the information available from 
domestic sources by quotations from published German 


War on Great Cities. By Frank Morison. (Faber and Faber- 
8s. €d.) 


RAWLINGS 


memoirs and his own post-War conversations with ex-enemy 
airmen, Of sixty excellent full-page reproductions of photo. 
graphs in his book a considerable number are included by per. 
mission of Dr. Eckener and the Zeppelin Company. — The reg 
are mostly pictures of bombed streets and premises taken 
within a few hours of the disaster; and there are a doz 
maps and diagrams of London streets which show the PUTpose 
behind what seemed a haphazard broadeasting of bombs, 

Mr. Morison is no mere compiler of statistics. The tables of 
statistics are there, but most of the book is an engrossing 
narrative, chiefly tragie but at times amusing. He has 
written in a background to his story which some may objec 
to as padding but which will inerease its value as a historical 
document. Our children are already wondering how Len. 
doners were spending their time at the period of the Air Raids, 
They may learn from this book that at the time of the first 
Zeppelin raid on May 31st, 1915, there was as yet no shortage 
of coal; a tram strike was in progress and children were 
going to school on scooters. Eighteen theatres and music. 
halls were doing good business in London and George Robey 
was starring at the Coliseum when the first bomb fell at 
Stoke Newington. 

But how was London behaving at the time of the fifth 
Zeppelin raid the following October when 60 people had 
already been bombed to death, 200 injured and over half a 
million pounds’ worth of property destroyed ? About 9,30 
on the evening of the 13th of the month a Zeppelin over 
the National Gallery released a number of bombs intended 
to destroy the Admiralty. They missed their objective, for 
one fell at the stage door of the Lyceum theatre, one near the 
Gaiety theatre, and one each in front of the Strand and 
Aldwych theatres. All these theatres were full, and in all 
except one the audience remained till the end of the per- 
formance. In the Strand theatre, where Julia Neilson and 
Fred Terry were doing The Scarlet Pimpernel, the sound of 
the explosions caused_one of the orchestra, a Russian, to fall 
on the floor erying, ** My God, I'm died!” Terry got the 
audience to cheer, and after that they finished the play. 

Mr. Morison has comparatively little to say about poison 
gas. which was not used on London in the last War. He gives 
four good reasons for thinking that the wholesale and indis- 
criminate use of gas against large cities in the future is in- 
probable. The danger from incendiary bombs seems to him 
more imminent. It may surprise many to learn that more 
than half the bombs dropped on London by the Germans 
were incendiaries, and that we owe it chiefly to the London 
Fire Brigade that the results were not more serious. They 
won, however, by a very narrow margin, and Mr. Morison 
urges the need of plans to make use of the river and the under 
ground railways for reaching fires in congested districts. 

Tice largest explosive bomb dropped on London during the 
last War weighed about a ton. A modern bomb weighs 
5,000 Ib. and can cause destruction over an area of half a mile 
in diameter. The total distance from the corner of Bricge 
Street, Westminster, to Trafalgar Square is less than half a 
mile. These facts now published by Mr. Morison justify the 
Government in pausing, as announced last week, in the pla 
for a great new block of Administrative offices in Whitehall. 

The book makes other valuable suggestions not only for 
the authorities but for the general public, and it ought to be 
read as a matter both of interest and of duty by every horse 
holder, 
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The Samurai Sword 


Militarism and Foreign Policy in Japan. By E. E. N. Causton. 


(Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


The Far East Comes Nearer. By H. Hossell Tiltman. (Jar- 
rolds. 18s.) 


Japan at the Cross-roads. By Walter Smith. (Lawrence and 


Wishart. 3s. 6d.) ; 
When Japan Goes to War. 


5s.) 


By O. Tanin and E. Yohan. (Law- 


rence and Wishart. 
Tur conflict between the Japanese Diet and Army has 
once more brought into prominence the remarkable semi- 
independent political status enjoyed by the two fighting 
services in Japan. In Militarism and Foreign Policy in Japan 
Mr. Causton gives a comprehensive account both of the 
constitutional arrangements on which the claims of the 
military and naval authorities are based and of the general 
conditions which give them so strong a hold on popular 
gntiment and belief. ‘The constitutional position is explained 
at some length, but the author's interest is clearly in practical 
polities, as he shows when he writes : ** Whatever the position 
of the two Ministers, i.e., War and Navy, may be, whether 
their powers are constitutional or not, whether military 
decrees should be countersigned or not, seem to be matters 
more for the constitutional lawyer than for discussion in 
this essay.” Mr. Causton, however, seems to pass over 
these issues too lightly, for the constitutional question is 
certainly regarded as important in Japan, as reeent contro- 
versies have shown. The Japanese Conservatives have not 
been able to cultivate a semi-religious devotion to the Imperial 
dynasty without bestowing a considerable sanctity on the 
Constitution which the Emperor Meiji promulgated, and 
political conflicts frequently turn on the interpretation of its 
clauses. But Mr. Causton 1s right in pointing out that the 
powers assumed by the services are not simply a matter of 
constitutional law, that the interpretation of certain provisions 
of the Constitution has varied from time to time according 
to the trend of politics, and that some claims of the military 
are recognised by custom without any legal basis. 

For a part of his explanation of the modern Japanese 
chauvinist outlook Mr. Causton goes back to the feudal 
system and its ethical code which prevailed in the country 
before the Meiji Restoration. He reeognises, however, that 
the social predominance of a military nobility did not a 
hundred years ago imply ‘* militarism * in the sense of expan- 
sion abroad; for more than two centuries before Perry's 
blustering entry in 18583 Japan, secluded in her own islands, 
had not been involved in either an external or a civil war— 
a record which no European State had approached for the 
same period. It cannot be denied that Japan learnt the ways 
of colonial imperialism from the European nations in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, both by observation 
of their practice and also by direct experience of it, as in the 
bombardment of Kagoshima (which by a monstrous misprint 
appears in this book as Kasigathma). Once Japan, however, 
had learnt her lessons in the school of Western civilisation, 
it was discovered that the ‘ Spartan” traditions of the 
samurai could be turned to good use in providing Japan with 
the military strength required for success in the arena of 
modern international politics. As the author puts it: “It 
was felt that her national existence depended on the possession 
of a modern army and navy without which there seemed a 
probability that so weak and youthful a nation might sink 
iothe lowly and subservient position of other Eastern countries, 
such as India, the Philippines or China.” From this fate 
Japan was saved and elevated to the rank of a Great Power 
mainly by the prowess of her fighting forees, which gained a 
corresponding prestige within the country. 

But if nothing succeeds like success, nothing fails like 
failure, and Mr. Causton shows clearly how the fiasco of the 
Siberian expedition in 1918-20 brought the chauvinist leaders 
into disfavour and led to that growth of liberalism which was 
‘o marked a feature of the nineteen-iwenties, for “* events in 
Siberia, instead of leading to favourable results to which 
the military could point with pride, had bred a feeling of 
discontent amongst the people that so great a financial 
‘xpenditure had led to so negligible and disappointing a 
result.” It was the success of the Manchurian enterprise 
Which restored the prestige and popularity of the military 
party; nevertheless, the colossal armaments expenditure 
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required for the ** positive policy ’’ has brought fresh discontent 
and the political conflict which has just proved fatal to the 
Hirota Cabinet. 

A great contrast to Mr. Causton’s academic study of army 
politics im Japan is provided by Mr. Hessel! Tiltman’s The Far 
Hast Comes Nearer. This book is brilliant, though often 
undiscriminating, journalism, reinforced by excellent photo- 


graphs. Its scope and his style are indicated by such chapter 
headings as ** Death Knocks at Tokyo,” “A Lesson in 
Lunacy,” “ North China Goes West,” “ America Stands 


Down” and ** The Ever-Rising Sun.” The author was in 
Tokyo at the time of the military mutiny last February, 
and gives a very interesting account of it ; he is of the opinion 
that although the rebel leaders were shot, the victory was 
really theirs and that * it is the soul of Captain Nonaka that 
goes marching on.” He is not much impressed by either 
the strength or the resolution of Chinese nationalism, but he 
is impressed by the military power of the Soviet Union in 
Asia and takes the prospect of a new Russo-Japanese war 
very seriously. He thinks it would certainly spread to 
Europe, and holds that “a stray shot somewhere on that 
Manchukuoan-Russian frontier may at any time, while the 
present alignment in international affairs lasts, find Britain 
standing shoulder to shoulder with France and Belgium in 
defence of Soviet Russia.” 

The two Lawrence and Wishart books view this Far Eastern 
scene from an orthodox Communist angle. When Japan 
Goes to War is a serious and valuable piece of work by the 
authors of Militarism and Fascism in Japan (which had an 
introduction by Karl Radek, written while, as it now appears, 
he was plotting to hand over Eastern Siberia to Japan!). 
Tanin and Yohan expound the thesis that Japanese military 
power is * a mailed fist put into action by weak muscles,” 
and that Japan must inevitably be defeated in a struggle 
with Soviet Russia. They sct out an imposing array of facts 
and statistics to prove that Japan could not stand the strain 
of along war. But if, as the Stalinists would have us believe, 
almost everyone of eminent ability in the Russian Communist 
Party sooner or later plots to ruin the Red Army and betray 
his country, Japan’s chances might not be so negligible 
after all, 

Mr. Walter Smith’s book contains some interesting quota- 
tions from the works of Japanese chauvinist writers who 
appear to be unable to agree on which country Japan should 
first make war. The author does not appear, however, 
to know how Japanese names are pronounced or he would 
not write them in such forms as Sayondzi for Saionji, Kanagava 
for Kanagawa and Dana for Dan. The author shows no first- 
hand acquaintance with things Japanese, and the book looks 
very much like a compilation from the stock of a press-cutting 
agency served up according to a political formula. 

G. F. Hupson. 
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How Not to Study Literature 


The Muse in Chains. 7s. 6d.) 
Wuen in pre-War Oxford one had done “ Greats,” one started 
to read for the “ Civil.” This entailed staying ‘“ up” after 
the summer term was over and taking a six weeks’ course in 
psychology and English literature. The English literature 
course struck me even then as odd, for it did not, I discovered, 
entail the reading of English literature. For that there was 
no time. Instead, one attended lectures at which one learned 
what books to read about English literature, how to spot 
likely quotations, and what notes to “ get up” on famous 
passages. 

The notes ran more or less like this—all the examples that 
follow are taken from Mr. Potter’s book : 

“That was to him 
Hyperion to a Satyr.” 

Note. (Mr. Potter is transcribing) “ ‘Satyr’ refers, of c:urse, 
to the cloven-footed satyri of Greek mythology .. .” 

Extension of Note. (Mr. Potter is, I hope, but am not quite sure, 
caricaturing.) “‘ Satyr (the cloven-footed, &c.) is here mentioned 
by Shakespeare for the first time. Or the last time. Or for the only 
time. Or note how frequently he uses it. Obviously had he not 
been recently reading Sandys’ translation of the Memorabilia (which 
also contains frequently the word ‘Satyr’). I would tend to place 
the first edition of that translation considerably earlier than did 
Professor Felixstowe in his Sandys’—the Canon.” 

The lectures were entitled ‘** The Influence of Euphuism,” 
“ The First Seeds of the Romantic Revival,” or ** The Middle 
Period of the Novel of Passion,” and they contained a numbe 
of useful stock phrases to be inserted in one’s commentary, 
such ‘Lamb’s sly rejoinder”; “ strong mystic vein,” 
“ willing suspense of disbelief,’ many of which now adorn 
the dust-cover of Mr. Potter’s book. We grew learned on 
the subject of sources and influences and, presently, becoming 
at home with our writers, and desiring, accordingly, to exhibit 
their human side—for were they not, after all, but men and 
women like we ventured upon a certain coy 
facetiousness when speaking ef them. Thus Ben Jonson 
became Ben; Donne, Jack Donne. Similarly we spoke of 
* Dorothy’s pin-money ” and ‘** Sam Rogers’s glass coach.” 
Jane Austen, however, was always Miss Austen. (Why I 


By Stephen Potter. (Cape. 
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Milton received £5 


for Paradise Lost, Beethoven $0 
ducats each for the first three Rasumovsky 
quartets—but then they had no Authors 
Hai:dbook to help them find a better market. 
The 1937 edition of this annual, which is 
published with the official sanction and 
approval of the Authors’ Society, is now 
on sale ; it is full of just that information 
about copyright, libel, agreements, agents, 
syndicates, broadcasting, etc., which enables 
the timid author (playwright or composer) 
to say boo to his publisher with confidence. 
The not-too-successful author (playwright 
or composer) will find many hints about 
selling his stuff, also helpful feature articles 
by experts. 

All this for 3s. 6d.—comprchensive and 
impartial; but it must be The Authors 
(Playwrights and Composers) Handbook 
(1937). In a blue-green jacket, at every 
bookshop, 3s. 6d. net. 


NELSON 


35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 
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never discovered, nor does Mr. Potter, who mentions the 
throw light upon the mystery.) 

After six months of this sort of thing we sat for an e€Xaming. 
tion in English literature and answered such questions gs. 


fact, 


“In what connexion were any four of the following 
and how characteristic were they of their authors. . 
‘Force, and fraud, are in war the two cardinal virtyes?. 0 
‘Tf their conceits were far-fetched, they were often worth’ the 
carriage.’ Consider this with reference to 3 or 4 poems, not all % 
the same writer.” ’ 


phi TASES used, 


The main purpose of Mr. Potter's admirable book jis to ak 
the very natural question, what mortal good this sort of thing 
is to anybody. Does it, like philosophy, enlarge the ming? 
It does not. Does it, like science, convey information Which 
is intrinsically important and interesting? It does not 
Does it, like logic, or mathematics, train the reasoning power? 
It does not. - Does it cultivate the taste, improve the Prose 
style, enable the student to recognise and appreciate fing 
literature, introduce him to what great men have thought anq 
said memorably about life? It does these things so littl 
that a course of it at school or university puts many good 
men off fine literature, and sends them to “bloods” and 
detective stories and to the imbibing of draughts of passion 
from the springs of Miss Hell and Miss Dull. 

Into this twilit realm of musty pedantry Mr. Potter cons. 
with the effect of a man entering a long-shuttered room. Ih 
a trice the curtains are drawn, the windows are up and light 
and air are let in to places which have long suffered from the 
lack of both. His book is, indeed, an admirable piece of 
disinfecting work. It is also extremely amusing. Ruthlessly 
he exposes the fatuities and absurdities which make up English 
literature as a taught subject. He notes the grading of 
geniuses in order of merit; the dogma that poctry is more 
important than prose; the fact that no writer may be men- 
tioned, except with the greatest cireumspection (and never 
praised) unless he is long dead: the treatment of the novel 
as a slightly disreputable poor relation of literature proper; 
the interest in the human side of the writer expressing itself 
in articles on Shelley’s love-affairs, Carlyle’s “ crabbed u- 
sociability,” Coleridge’s cigarettes, and culminating in 
charabane rides to the Hardy country, coupled with a com- 
plete refusal to relate the man to his work, a refusal which 
justifies itself by the assumption that the latter being the 
outcome of heaven-sent inspiration, ordinary mortals can 
have nothing to say about its content, although they may 
scrutinise its form. 

And how they do scrutinise its form! When it comes to 
literature, though no student may create, all can be critics, 
Solemnly they will chronicle the rise of this, or the decline of 
that, observe the inconsistencies in the use by Mr. X of metrical 
form Y and represent—I am quoting Mr. Potter—* Shakes- 
peare, Marlowe, Ben Jonson, &¢c., as a link in the genealogical 
table of drama with ancestors, Terence, Seneca, Miracle Plays, 
Morris dances and May games; offspring, Jacobean drama; 
and grandchild Comedy of Manners.” 

It is the origin of this sort of thing, its growth, its insinuation 
of itself into the syllabuses of the examinations of our univers: 
ties and its imposition upon generations of young men for no 
better reason than that the immediately preceding generatiol 
of young men, now middle-aged, had once to learn it and 
having as a result disabled themselves from following an) 
useful occupation are now forced to teach it as their onl 
means of getting a living, that Mr. Potter records. 

His exposition concludes with a number of very sensibl 
suggestions. Nobody should be allowed to read withou! 
being required to write, and to write in the manner of what the 
are reading. Facts, dates, influences, sources and the res 
should be compressed, reduced to diagrammatic form ane 
pasted on sheets to be hung above washstands so that the 
ean be memorised every morning while cleaning the teeth, am 
serious study should be confined to three or four great writes, & 
the choice of whom should be determined by the congeniality 
of their outlook to the student. 

Finally, no examinations ‘“ but, only the results of th: 4 
appreiticesh p in writing and the word of the teachers an 
tutors with whom the stucent has worked.” Admirable 
But what is to happen to the teaching of literature as a univer 
sity subject ? It would, I suspect, if Mr. Potter’s views wet 
adopted, largely cease. I doubt if many would regret the 
loss, for literature, like love, was meant to be enjoyed, nN 
lectured about. C. E. M. Joab. 
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Two Greek Plays 


The Agamemnon of Aeschylus. Translated by Louis MacNe‘ce. 
(Faber. we 
The Alcestis of Euripides. 
Robert Fitzgerald. (Faber. 
Tar. ghosts of Swinburne, Morris and Lang seem at long last 
to have been laid. For years they have haunted the trans- 
jators of the classics. But (to choose from the more recent 
translations) such vigorous versions, in a contemporary idiom, 
gs T. E. Lawrence's Odyssey, Mr. Yeats’s translations of some 
uf Sophocles’ choruses, and these two renderings, one by an 
English poet and scholar, one by two Americans, suggest that 
gon there will be no need for such essays as Mr. Eliot has 
written about a certain perversion of The Medea. The 
“tutoyer,” the thee-and-thou of Wardour Street, the futile 
endeavour to reproduce an antiquated turn of phrase, and the 
vagueness, the prolixity which so often defaced Professor 
Murray's translations, seem at last to have been jettisoned, and 
translators are grasping after something terse and crisp, 
something at once simpler and more pregnant, to enable them 
to do justice to that masterly concision of Greek poetry which 
could concentrate The Agamemnon in under 2,000 lines. 





os. ) 
Translated by Dudley Fitts and 
6s.) 


The Alcestis sets an easier task for the translator, but it is 
not for that reason that Mr. MacNeice has proved more 
successful. Each of the translations is meant to be acted ; 
The Agamemnon is far more likely to retain the attention of 
the audience. The Alcestis translation contains too many 
dots, dashes, and exclamation marks ; the translators have not 
relied to the same extent as Mr. MacNeice on the ability of the 
thythmie pattern of their speeches to produce, if properly 
delivered, the required dramatic effect. Both they and he 
have made use of a method which was employed fruitfully in 
Murder in the Cathedral—a deliberate effort to make the 
characters speak in the idiom and rhythms of ordinary con- 
versation. But this approximation to conversational prose 
is only justified by an avoidance of the prosaic, and too often 
there is a flatness, a dullness approaching bathos, about the 
speeches and dialogue of the Americans’ Alcestis. But Mr. 
MacNeice’s version is always alive and often vivid. The 
difficulty which faces anyone trying to make an actors’ version 
of The Agamemnon is the subjugation of its heterogeneous 
profusion of metaphors, the moulding of them into a rhythmic 
sequence. Clytemnestra’s description of the geography of the 
Aegean, for example, or the Herald's account of the storm 
at sea, has so to be rendered that it can, while remaining fair 
to the original, be spoken in a manner adequately dramatic, 
adequately interesting to the audience. Mr. MacNeice is such 
a master of the appropriate and concise English parallel for 
each image in the Greek, he so cleverly superimposes conver- 
sational rhythms upon his blank verse, that the metaphors 
rarely get out of hand, and his speeches are always well knit, 
well controlled. ‘to have made a translation of Aeschylus 
which is not turgid, and whose longer passages have such a 
thythmic continuity that they read well, is a remarkable feat. 

There is no comparison between the difliculty or the quality 
of the choruses of the two Greek plays. Those of The Alcestis 
are pleasant, simple, lyrical interludes, and the translators 
treat them as such. 

So sweet his music, that the leopards came, 

And delicate lions prowled from the forest shadow, 
Following where he led them, without harm ; 

And through a grove one time a spotted doe 
Ventured on light hooves, dancing, 

As though it were for a chorus, or a game. ... 

The choruses of The Agamemnon set a problem far more 
difficult and complex. More important in their relation to the 
action, they are crammed with metaphors, and yet suddenly 
now and then they achieve a piercing simplicity. Mr. MacNiece 
has avoided a translation with obvious charms but question- 
His version keeps close to the words and the 
mood of the original, and is, I think, far more successful 
because of its integrity and refusal to shirk the difficulties. 
The beauty, the poignancy of such passages as the strophe 
“6 ypurapor ds 8° "Apns copdror,” or the description of the 
death of Iphigeneia, cannot, surely, ever be adequately 
Teproduced in translation, but Mr. MacNeice’s choruses are 
praiseworthy in their faithfulness to spirit and sense ; and 
this perhaps is more important—they possess, in their own 
right, a very considerable merit. Ronaup LEwIN. 
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A Practical. Man 


The Life of Paul Gauguin. 


Sanderson. 15s.) 


By Robert Burnett. (Cobden- 
Mr. Burnetr has written what will probably remain the 
standard life of Paul Gauguin. No one else is likely to add 
to the facts he has collected, and probably there are no 
further facts to be had. In this, at least, Mr. Burnett has 
done his duty as a biographer, and being free from exagger- 
ation and speculation his book destroys the Gauguin legend 
propagated by tradition and by such a book as Mr. Somerset 
Maugham’s The Moon and Sixpence. It is a pity, however, that 
the way of thinking and writing of Gauguin’s biographer 
is far below the level of his subject. 

Gauguin was born in Montmartre on June 7th, 1848, the 
son of an obscure journalist and grandson of a woman described 
by Proudhon as a genius. Four years of his childhood, 
from 1851-1855, were spent in Peru, six years of his youth, 
from 1865-1871, as a sailor, and 12 years, from 1871-1883, 
as an exchange broker in Paris, marrying, begetting children, 
making a small fortune, painting assiduously in his spare 
time and showing in several exhibitions of the impressionists. 
At the age of 35 he gave up his business and devoted himself 
entirely to painting, failed to make a living at it, parted from 
his wife and family, and in 1891 sailed for Tahiti. There ancl 
in the Marquesas, with two short intervals, he spent the 
rest of his life, in continuous poverty, and at the end in con- 
tinuous pain until his death in 1904, 

Gauguin had a violent temper; he was self.assertive and 
self-opinionated, conscious of his own abilities and of the 
sacrifices he had made to become a painter. He was sensual 
and had a strong sense of justice; he abandoned his wife 
and family, but this seemed to have caused more pain and 
suffering to him than to them. In his friendship with 
Van Gogh, with its terrible ending, he may seem to have 
behaved callously ; yet callousness is probably the only 
defence against destruction, certainly against loss of self 
respect, if you find yourself pursued with passionate Hassliebe 
by one who, like Van Gogh, is at once a saint, a genius and a 
homicidal His letters from Tahiti and the Mar- 
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quesas are almost entirely about money, and Mr. Burnett 
finds it necessary to excuse this, as if it were not essential to 
think almost. continuously about money if you have none 
and are far from home. 

This life and this character have earned Gauguin the con- 
demnation of the many and the adulation of some who think 
that to genius everything is pardonable. Mr. Burnett avoids 
these extremes and, in fact, -Gauguin deserves neither of 
these tributes. 
he was not a gfeat painter.- He -began his career as a 
professional painter with great disadvantages, and _ his 
imagination, in. the conerete as well as the abstract, was 
violent rather than profound. Yet he could and did paint 
some masterpieces. From-1888 on, to do this was his aim 
in life, and he pursued his purpose, which was, an admirable 
one, with a consistency, a determination, a resistance to pain, 
for himself even more than for others, which in business 
would have made hima millionaire and in the church a saint. 
There is nothing in this te merit condemnation, and it is a 
sign of the depths to which moral arrogance can sink that 
Gauguin should be thought to deserve excuse or defence. 
Mr. Burnett rightly emphasises his patience, his courage, 
and his honesty; his years in Polynesia were justified if 
only -by his persistent defence of the natives against the 
corrupt French administration. He both liked the natives 
and found them physically attractive. What drove him away 
from France was, even more than his own failure, his profound 
disgust with the imbecility of life in Europe. This irritation with 
the imbéciles he shares with Flaubert and Baudelaire ; it is 
remarkable that all three frequently express their feelings in 
almost precisely the same words. It-had little idealism in it 
and none of the social uplift with which it is identified in our 
own day. It was simply an inability to endure any longer what 
they felt to be the corruption, idiocy and hypocrisy of their 
time. As it drove Flaubert into his Tour dIvoire and Baudelaire 
into his Paradis Artificiel, so it drove Gauguin, who liked to give 
practical shape to his instincts, to the South Seas; from 
the heights of fashionable morality Mr. Burnett characterises 


his voyage as an escape. Goronwy Rees. 
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He was not a genius and, as he knew himself, . 


We, Uncle James! 


We Write as Women. 
Joseph. 12s. 6d.) 
I askep one of the authors whose work is discussed jp gp 
book whether she ‘** wrote as a woman.” “* Certainly not,” 
she answered indignantly ; ‘I write as a human being» 
It might, I suppose, be argued that Jane Austen wrote Pride 
and Prejudice as a tract for the better education of women, 
or that in (say) Bliss Katherine Mansfield set out to show 
how a woman can be hurt by faithless man; but there is 4 
vastly simpler way of looking at. them which does not seem 
to occur to the serious student of feminism. +a 

Miss Lawrence is a most diligent research student, She 
presents to “ our clinically trained modern minds ” a survey 
of English and American women writers—mainly novelists— 
from Mary Wollstonecraft and Jane Austen to Miss: Roge 
Macaulay, Miss Rebecca West, Mrs. Virginia Woolf, and the 
other outstanding writers of today. Plots are summarised, 
characters analysed, tendencies neatly docketed in terms of 
father-fixations, traumata, repressions, and the rest of the 
* clinical” phraseology ; and, dragooned by the relentless 
good sense of her modern and educated outlook, the whole 
long procession is seen to pick up its skirts and march dutifully 
forward behind the banner of the feminist cause. , 

Neither in general nor in particulay questions does she 
see any cause for uncertainty. 

* Desirability in women only affects men in relation to its reaction 
upon themselves. That is, a man looking at a woman and thinking 
he would like to possess her is motivated by a subtle reversion of 
interest to himself. She looks like a prize; therefore, the man 
who has her must be quite a man. That is the story.” 

This book will really come into its own in another generation 
or so, when to our present examination nightmares, such as 
** Compare the attitude to nature of Crabbe and Goldsmith,” 
will be added (for example) ** Contrast the use of tragic 
irony in the works of EK. M. Delafield and of Rose Macaulay.” 
Anxious students will then be able to ascertain from it that 
Kdna Ferber “is the supreme fictional analyst of careerist 
women in the heyday of their careers in the United States,” 
or that Miss Phyllis Bottome is modern * in her delineation 
of the sexual attraction as having several aliases.” And 
perhaps, by then, it will not seem odd to find a lot of these 
writers referred to simply by their surnames : 


By . Margaret Lawrence, (Michael 


“With Mansfield, Cather has freedom from the prevailing sex 
resentment of women and from their enthusiasm over a new order 
of things for them in their worlds.” 

a freedom, one is tempted to add, which Lawrence does not 
seem to share with them. She admits that men exist : indeed, 
they are women’s principal bugbear: but nowhere in this 
book could I find any indication that there are such things 
as male novelists, or that women novelists not only read their 
works but respect and enjoy them, and ask nothing better 
than that their own writings should take some sort of place 
in the grand tradition of English literature. They write, in 
fact, as human beings. 

We Write as Women contains a number of shrewd remarks 
and appraisals, and is as comprehensive as a study can be 
which leaves out half its subject. Its gravest drawback 
(within these limits) is that the remarks about modern authors 
are almost all based upon one book only, and that one appat- 
ently chosen quite haphazard. Miss Rosamond Lehmann, 
for instance, is represented by The Weather in the Streets, 
but neither Dusty Answer, A Note in Music, nor Invitation 
to the Waltz is so much as mentioned. Among its dicta are 
the statements that (1) Mary Webb was “the greatest of 
the women mystics writing in English,” and (2) All Passion 
Spent is a poignant story of a woman's heart-hunger: judge 
ments which, even from the laboratory point of view, leave 
something to be desired. Monica ReEpDLICE. 


4 a 
Firmer than Facts 
War with the Newts. By Karel Capek. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
Tuts book is so distinct from current fiction that it is worth 
special consideration. It belongs to the same kind of literary 
creation as Stapledon’s Last and Hirst Men. People who enjoyed 
Both authors have 
ii COMMON an imagination Girected by an unusually strong 
ieasoning power, and fed from a large mass of sociological 
knowledge. Capek’s method, | owvever, is lighter, more humor- 


that remarkable book will enjoy this one. 
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ous and. satirical, and he does not indulge in grand 
panoramas or Wellsian dream-scapes of futurity. All the 


strange events in this book are presented in a matter-of-fact 
way, often by such oblique methods as quotations from news- 
paper reports, political speeches, trade union manifestos, 
international conferences, and all the other solemn devices by 
means of which mankind explains away its ignorance and fears, 
and justifies itself for acting ostrich-fashion. 

The story opens with a cantankerous old sea-captain 
looking for pearling grounds in the Pacific Islands. He comes 
aeross a kind of huge newt, a salamander about four feet high. 
To his amazement it shows intelligence. He takes a year’s 
leave to investigate the discovery, and the result is that he 
soon has a colony of these repulsive yet attractive creatures 
supplying him with pearls in return for knives which they use 
against their enemy, the shark. Thus protected, they begin 
to breed quickly. The old man goes home to Czechoslovakia, 
and soon this vast potential of slave-labour is put on a business 
basis. A great trust is formed. The pearl market being 
glutted and finally destroyed, the marine ability of these 
newts is exploited for building dams, harbours, canals. Much 
legislation is enacted with regard to the feeding of the newts, 


the question of ownership, hiring, organised breeding, and 
protection of these docile and willing workers. They are 


graded according to their ability and strength, and soon they 
are like humanity in having castes and as it were social strata. 
Trade in them is regulated, but, of course, piracy springs up, 
and it becomes so vast an enterprise that it has to be connived 
at by the Governments. 

The ensuing horrors of cruelty are ignored by mankind, 
though there are cranks who promote societies for the educa- 
tion and so forth of the Salamanders. They respond so 
readily to this education that soon they have their sub- 
culture. It is 


marine universities and a remarkable no 
Jonger possible to treat them as animals or slaves. They 


become a moral as well as a social problem, and the organised 
religions of the world have to face that problem. Mr. Capek 
shows what happens. Meanwhile vast libraries grow dealing 
with the scientific and other aspects of this new race which 
now threatens to submerge mankind. A German philosopher 
even discovers biological differentiations in those newts who 
have been employed in land reclamation along the Baltic 
coast. They are obviously whiter, more idealistic and nobler 
than the degenerate kind working in other parts of the world. 
The growth of this amphibian race, with all the social, 
political, superstitious and irrational interrelations between it 
and mankind, is worked out with astonishing thoroughness, 
and we see the gradual approach of that final conflict which 
results in a war, as inevitable as any other war, whereby half 
the dry Jand is submerged by the newts, and the human raee 
defeated, at least temporarily. Under all the detail of realism, 
of course, lies the shadow of satire, as in The Insect Play. 
Ricuarpd Cuurciu,. 


Detection and Shock 


Black Land White Land. By H.C. Bailey. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Death in the Hopfields. By John Rhode. (The Crime Club, 


7s. 6d.) 

The Brothers Sackville. By G. D. H. and M. Cole. (The 
Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 

J for Jupiter. By Timothy Fuller. (The Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 


The Third Eye. By Ethel Lina White. (‘The Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 
In the detective novel, as opposed to the psychological novel 
about murder, some degree of improbability is compatible 
with great merit, provided that our suspension of disbelief 
be invoked, not on behalf of particular details --for these 
must hold water—but on behalf of the general aspect. For 
instance, no sensible reader will boggle at several connected 
crimes occurring in a short space of time, rarely though this 
happens in real life; but a woman not recognising her 
husband's voice because he is wearing dark spectacles will 
resented, faniastic turn 
of mind will east an aspect of improbability over their whole 
scene. his Father 
Brown and twisted trees and invisible postmen exist in a 
different world from, say, the world of Mr. Crofts. Mr. H.C. 
Bailey stands somewhat on the Crofts side of the half-way 
fine. the rich and the 
poor chalk of his new volume not only provide a literal battle- 
ground for his main characters, but also rouse emotions in 


be Some writers of a poetic or 


Chesterton was an extreme ease of this ; 


His temperament is poetic ; soil 


his detective’s breast; and the General, whose passion for 


[February 5, 193, 
= === 
prehistoric research and the bones of alleged giants wi 
dragons (“he was only hundreds of millions of Years yj 
in his facts and beautifully happy ”’) is a delightfully fantas 
sketch of a bore who is never allowed to bore the Teade I 
But despite his poetic temperament Mr. Bailey takes i 
detection seriously ; he plays fair, his clues are on the tabk 
It is on motive that he is weak; the initial murder, Whi 
occurred twelve years before Black Land White Land begins 
had no motive to speak of ; thus an elaborate and fascinatin, 
structure is reared on a shaky foundation. In gq book y 
rich in entertainment as this, however, motive Weaknes 
is a minor objection. Black Land White Land is an immensely 
readable book. I don’t suppose that anyone needs telling 
that the amateur detective, Reggie Fortune, has breeding 3 
high education and pre-War leisureliness in common with 
Lord Peter Wimsey ; but he is not, like Lord Peter, date, 
by antique slang, and indeed is not nearly so talkative, }j 
taste for sweets is most sympathetic ; but I must deploy, 
his repeated use of the repellent locution “ same like.” } 
significant of Mr. Bailey’s quality that I only noted one tip 
inconsistency of the kind to be altered in a second editigy. 
on page 10 Mr. Aston is given “a big pink face,” which fix 
ill with the subsequent description of his haggard, ruinoy 
good looks. 

Mr. Rhode and the Coles belong at the Crofts end of tly 
scale—they write the slightly laborious kind of story whie, 
tells you every time a door is shut or a cigarette-case Opened 
You are forced to read closely for fear of missing a dy 
but the act of reading is not one of pure pleasure. _ It isgoo 
to be given the -background, but neither the hopfields no 
Mr. Rhode’s police and yokels are all that exciting, and | 
found Death in the Hopfields heavy going. The noticeab 
thing about the police in this book is their sweetness to eae) 
other, but it does not make the book light. 
people like their detective fiction solid, and Mr. Rhode is a 
honest writer, and produces good specimens of the type. 

In The Brothers Sackville there is more excuse for piled-y 
detail, because its scheme entails the contrast between ty 
modes of life—in drab Brondesbury and_ prosperous Bir 
mingham. But even making that allowance, there is a loi 
of padding, including sentimental trimmings about Inspector 
Fairford’s relations with his sister, and some character. 
drawing which is too crude to justify itself intrinsicalh 
But here, again, many people will enjoy settling down to 4 
long, solid, very complicated city banquet. A much mor 
serious objection rests on a particular improbability which 
cannot be specified without spoiling the show. 


However, many 


J for Jupiter belongs ‘to the short, high-speed class 
Jupiter, a Harvard undergraduate, finds a professor sitting 
stabbed at his desk. Various people have visited the pr- 
fessor during the critical time, and most of them ar 
acquaintances of Jupiter’s. Thus, with the rather unlikely 
partial sanction of the police, he plays a chief part in dis 
covering the criminal. When a writer of a detective book 
is amusing, plays fair, and has a fairly simple plot, it is to 
much to ask that one should not be able to guess the villain 
I guessed Mr. Fuller’s almost the moment he was produced 
but this in no way interfered with my enjoyment of : 
delightful book. The writer’s way of introducing informe 
tion about Harvard, and his brief but perfectly clea 
description of the locale of the crime, should be taken a 
models by many of his craft. 

The Third Eye is a shocker, not a detective novel. Ii 
begins promisingly, with the arrival at a girls’ school of 4 
new games mistress, hurriedly engaged to replace one wiht 
died suddenly in an odd manner. The dominating figure 
the school is the matron, a large, mannish, boastful, unpleasail 
woman, with “ county ” connexions—a character extremel) 
well observed and described in action, She has some hold 
over the headmistress, but it is not the hold suggested by 
her exterior. One the impression that the author 
intended to use the Lesbian theme and then funked it—t 
turns out that the matron conducts bogus séances at whieli 
the dead husband is supposed to ~ com 
through.” I seem to have heard this before. Perhaps 
disappointment at the waste of unusually good introductory 
material made me hypercritical, but I did not find Caroline's 
adventures more than mildly exciting. ‘Taken fast, howevet, 


gets 


headmistress’s 








as all shockers should be, The Third Eye will pass an evenillg 
pleasantly. E. B. C. Jones. 
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‘Hallo, here’s the packet of Greys I dropped in the bath last night. 
Juced 3 : . : 
ee And every cigarette still bone-dry, thanks to the Greys patent hermetic- 


forme: ally-sealed carton!’ 


a: For all we know, there may be people who practise the difficult art of 
— smoking a cigarette under a shower-bath. But Greys are not made for 
1 of 8 them. They are merely very good cigareties. 
fies 


ed by f Ten for sixpence 


author 
it—it 
whieh 
* come a smoker no harm. The trouble is that, judging by what one reads, 
= there is hardly such a thing as an ordinary cigarette . . . except Greys. 
uctory 
oline’s 
weve!, {SSUED BY THE UNITED KINGDOM TOBACCO CO. 


ening 


Footnote. — Twenty ordinary cigarettes a day, says a doctor, can ile 
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Fiction 


By PETER BURRA 


The Brimming Lake. 
woode. 7s. 6d.) 
There Ain’t No Justice. By James Curtis. 
The Great and The Goods. By Ivor Brown. 

7s. 6d.) 
The Flowering Aloe. By Sylvia Stevenson. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Not With Me. By Marjoric Deans. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
These Foolish Things. By Michael Sadleir. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
PROLETARIAN literature is much under, discussion nowadays, 
though, as Mr. O’Faoldin was saying here last -weck, * it is 
still an aim rather than a reality,” and will remain so until it 
has finally decided what its aim really is. For the time 
being two headings suggest themselves. The proletarian 
novel may either be a propagandist expression of discontent 
with proletarian conditions, written by a proletarian, or by a 
bourgeois sympathiser; or it may, more importantly, be 
simply a story whose values are intelligible and significant to 
the proletarian reader. Obviously, the vast majority of novels, 
written by the bourgeois about the bourgeois-——such as fill 
the second half of this week's list—must remain completely 
meaningless to the proletarian reader, who has no knowledge 
of the values of their world. A corresponding proletarian 
world is waiting to be exploited, simply as entertainment by 
the proletariat for the proletariat, rather than as a social 
interpretation for the benefit of the bourgeois. In fact, the 
bourgeois may be as completely excluded from proletarian 
literature as the proletarian is from bourgeois. If the bour- 
geois writer attempts such a work on behalf of the prole- 
tariat— many have already done so—he encounters just such 
difliculties as when he tries to describe the life of a foreign 
country. Meanwhile, the proletarian may attempt the work 
for himself. The trouble is that, as things are, a proletarian 
such as D. H. Lawrence, who becomes a writer, automatically 
ceases to be a member of the proletariat,—a circumstance 
in which a whole host of complications is involved. 

The Brimming Lake seems to be a genuinely proletarian 
novel, written as an objective and purposeless work of art, 
by an inhabitant of its world. Such a world is too self- 
conscious of its struggle for rights to avoid mention of them, 
and the scenery—though not the theme—of the story is the 
fight for Socialism in a slum London borough. That is the 
unromantic background for the figures of Magnus Haggerty 
and his wife, Deirdre. Magnus is a distinct and original 
creation, the Socialist demagogue whose devotion to the cause 
is little more-—though it takes everyone but his wife a long 
time to realise this—than the accidental result of his genius 
for tub-thumping. 


By Ashley Smith. (Eyre and Spottis- 


(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
(Hamish Hamilton, 


**Magnus’s surest possession was his words. With these he 
entered his own estate. . When he had made some impressive 
phrase he retained it. . Thereafter, when he thought of the 
feeling he thought of it in the phrase he had used, and he thought 
what a strange sensitive person he must be to have such feelings 
as those.” 

Perhaps it is a little unskilful of the author to give away 
this analysis of his hero at the start instead of waiting for 
the action to discover it; and the climax of the story, the swing 
over from confidence to despair, is more effectively con- 
than probable— everything does happen so_ terribly 
But that does not affect the impressive truth of the 
character of Magnus, whom this proletarian world has brought 
forth. As Mr. O'Faolain says, ** The ego is in the end the main 
interest of every novelist,” and the best aim which the fresh 


trived 


at once, 


imagination of the people's writers can have is the creation 
of such living figures. 

Mr. Curtis describes the dirtier side of the proletarian picture, 
One would hesitate 
to suppose that he actually inhabits that world, and indeed 


and is an extremely racy exponent of it. 


hie does not quite convey that sense of equality with his subject 


that Mr. Smith achieves, though it is evident that he knows it 


very well. There Aiwt No Justice repeats the whole manner 
of the author's first novel The Gilt Kid, the story of a London 
burglar which was described here as “a document without 


comment.” The new book differs in that the document speaks 
the comment rather loudly from the title-page onwards, and 
the weight of the book lies in its moral indignation instead of 
in the sheer intensity of story-telling. The plea is for the 
correction of abuses in the humbler quarters of the London 
boxing-world, and the author says “he will be more than 


happy ” if he “ succeeds in gaining for the small-time preliny. 
nary boy any vextilation of his grievances.” Meanwhile he 
does good work in letting the bourgeois reader know, Without 
a scrap of sentimentalising, just what an attractive person 
the Cockney tough is, and how his environment Plays upon 
his strength and weaknesses. 

A great deal of indignation of a more general order has 
resulted in The Great and The Goods, in which Mr, Brown 
chastises with his customary venom the theme of Careerism, 
Dr. Chirrup is the incarnation of blatant opportunism, anj 
the careers of a number of his pupils at the College of Triumph. 
ant Living are presented to us for admiration, including g 
Headmaster, a Bishop, and a Foreign Secretary, while other 
subjects at which he has a whack are the Beauty Parlour, th: 
Brainless Beauty, the Stage, Modern Poetry, and Dramatic 
Criticism itself. Mr. Brown's stories are, one must say at 
once, excessively funny, if in a fairly simple way, but they ar 
so close to the borders of pure farce that there is hardly 
enough verisimilitude left for the satire to begin to work, }) 
any case many of the objects of Mr. Brown’s wrath do not seem 
to be very important ones. Academic and _ ecclesiastie:| 
eareerism, dramatic criticism and modern poetry are, as we 
all know, utterly sickening ; but is there time to stop and 
worry about them ? 

The remaining three books are all concerned with the 
familiar bourgeois world, from which other values ar 
excluded. In The Flowering Aloe, it is true, the heroine's 
daughter is interested in social work, but that is only part 
of her own bourgeois problems. The theme of the ston 
is the search of a widow mother of children just grown up 
for some kind of faith to hand on to them, and her final 
return to a plain philosophy of acceptance and endurance 
would have more weight if the earlier alternatives which 
present themselves to her—Buchmanism, all kinds of South 
Kensington spiritualism, and most kinds of modern doe. 
toring—were not so obviously futile. But it is a careful 
and delicate picture of family life. 

The opening chapters of Not With Me are so unpromisingly 
ordinary that they give no hint what is to come, though 
one recognises later that they contain some well-planne 
ironies in the light of the future event. A Church o. 
England parson, who has lived stolidly with wife and family 
in one parish fcr many years, is converted to Rome whil 
leading a party of English female “ pilgrims” to Assis. 
The consternaticn caused by this event, the sympathy of 
his daughters and dismay of his wife and son, develop int 
an impasse which is admirably contrived. Just as_ the 
crisis is approaching, he is knocked down and killed by a 
*bus. The suspicion that this may have been suicide 
manifestly inconsistent with the strength of his character 
and the book ends with its certain disproval in a lette 
written on the day of his death to a Jesuit priest. As th 
latter comments, ‘God sometimes makes things all right 
for people, in His own way.” This piece of mysticism i 
the only false note in the story—or rather, it is false to the 
other terms of the story ; and indeed it is too evident that 
the authoress had contrived so perfect a dilemma that shi 
herself failed to discover any solution of it but the “bus 
all too literally, Deus ex machina. But the comedy of tli 
Italian journey ; a certain Miss Courtney, who looks like é 
caricature and suddenly turns into a swift and complete 
study of frustration, and helps Mr, Farmiloe to his conversio! 
that event itself and the following dilemma all have a quality 
which suggest that this writer may before long produce ¢ 
very good book. 

Mr. Sadleir is already a novelist of achievement, and | 
takes an experienced hand to interest us, as he does, in tht 
adolescent love-affairs of a rather ordinary young man. It} 
Sentimental EKdueation,’” and during Tt 
agonising progress the hero learns the depths and the heights 
of which women are capable. The theme is simple, is vivid) 
and picturesquely presented in German and French settings 
but is perhaps a little too simply handled. The Educatiol 
follow a mathematically pre-calculate 
version of experience than to be actually acquired and teste 
through the events of the book, 
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“Its value is unique and we 
cannot do without it... milk 
is the nearest approach we 
possess to a perfect and 
complete food, and no other 
single food is known that 


can be used as a sSubstitute..” 


Extract from the League of Nations Interim Report 
—The Preblem of Nutrition 


ISSUED BY THE MILK MARKETING BOARD 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF MILK 


By SIR FREDERICK J. MARQUIS 


My ambition as a young man was to enter politics and 
“put things right.” It was clear to me that the first 
necessity was a clear knowledge of the essential facts, 
and that the best way to obtain them would be to seek 
them for myself. With that end in view I went to live 
in the slums, where I remained from 1908 until 1914. 

It was a period of great prosperity which threw the 
poverty of the distressed areas of those days into sharp 
relief by contrast. Looking back, I am still impressed 
by the recollection of the poor physique of the slum 
dwellers, and in view of later experience I am convinced 
that this was largely due to lack of milk. Those who 
were lucky enough to be able to buy a pennyworth now 
and then obtained a supply which was pitifully inade- 
quate from the health point of view. The really neces- 
sary quantity, for children, especially, was beyond the 
means of the slum dweller, with the result that a large 
section of the population (and unfortunately of the risir g 
generation) was physically unfit. 

Very often one sees the importance of facts most 
clearly by viewing them objectively. The importance 
of milk for building up stamina was brought home 
vividly to me when I was in Germany after the War. 
Here was a nation suffering from malnutrition and loss 
of stamina, earnestly striving to attain perfect physical 
fitness, and regarding that aim as a national ideal. With 
the thoroughness that characterises them, the Germans 
put milk in the forefront of their programme, and every- 
where I went I saw carts displaying notices urging the 
people to drink milk. 

The organisations with which I am associated have a 
doubly direct interest in milk. We are concerned as 
employers and also as distributors. As employers we 
attach great importance to the physical fitness of the 
members of our staff. Every person entering our em- 
ploy is required to undergo a_ careful medical 
examination, our purpose being to recruit workers who 
will be healthy and efficient, and therefore happy. 
Having secured healthy assistants we have a duty to do 
everything possible to help them to maintain their 
physical fitness, and our methods of doing this include 
* breaks * in working hours. During these “ breaks ” 
and also at luncheon in our canteens, supplies of milk are 
readily available. 


LL 


As distributors we are naturally alive to the importance 
of milk. It is very interesting to any food retailer to 
observe the variety and number of foods and beverages 
which are associated with this invaluable liquid. Re. 
garded as a single commodity, milk has an importance 
all its own. ‘There is no doubt that there is a growing 
appreciation of its necessity, and an increasing demand 
for it. We are meeting that demand by keeping pace 
with the developments in the sale of milk, particularly 
by providing milk bars which have already proved so 
popular that we intend to have them in all our stores, 

When a woman goes out for a day’s shopping (which 
often entails travelling), she appreciates the refreshing 
and revitalising qualities of milk, especially when she 
can obtain them in the many attractive forms which 
the milk bar supplies in the shape of nourishing soups and 
an almost endless variety of beverages, ‘ cocktails,” 
and so on, 

This increase in the milk-drinking habit is of national 
importance for many reasons. I do not stress the 
advantages which will accrue to the great industry of 
agriculture. That is following, and will take care of 
itself. From the point of view of the nation at large 
the importance of this matter lies in the necessity of 
milk for health. The provision of milk in schools is a 
splendid work from the national standpoint. I am in 
the happy position of being able to state that the stan- 
dard of fitness of the generation that is coming into 
industry is gratifvingly high. It must be maintained 
and extended, and in that connexion every development 
that leads to the wider distribution and consumption of 
milk is to be sought and encouraged. Milk should be 
made as easily available as possible, and the milk- 
drinking habit should be fostered by increasing the 
facilities for obtaining it in milk bars and shops so that 
we shall reach proportionately the seale of consumption 
Which prevails in the United States. 

As with every other commodity, an increase in sales 
will have the economic advantages of benefiting the 
industry concerned and ultimately of reducing the cost to 
the consumer. But milk possesses the unique advantage 
that “like the gentle rain from heaven, it blesses him 
who gives and him who takes.” Especially it will benefit 
the consumer, because it is the giver of health. 





MILK, THE PERFECT DIETETIC 


Tue Napoleonic dictum, that an “army marches on its 
stomach,” is no longer regarded as a somewhat indelicate 
bon mot. It is doubtful if he realised the profundity and 
wisdom of his oft-quoted statement. Today the scientific 
world has demonstrated beyond a doubt that the only 
flaw in the remark was in the narrowness of its applic- 
ability. It is not only armies who march on their 
stomachs. From the new-born child to the nonage- 
narian, all of us are vitally affected by what we eat and 
drink. There is no more perfect piece of mechanism in 
the world than the human machine ; none more respon- 
sive to sane treatment ; none more liable to function 
badly if improperly treated. 





Happily it is no longer considered vulgar to study our 
bodies, and the benefits to the nation are exemplilied 
in those interesting mortality tables which the Govern- 
ment issues from time to time. Suffice it to say of them 
that they provide irrefutable proof that, thanks to our 
dieticians, sanitarians and hygienists, the expectation 
of human life is today some fifteen or twenty years 4 
longer than it has ever been. 

A curious thing in the history of the movement to 3 
improve the conditions of human life, is that compara- | 
tively little attention has been given to one of the most 
beneficial of all foods—Milk. It is true that for a time 
a cult for sour milk came into being owing to the dis- 
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eoveries of a famous Continental physiologist. Its 
adherents were dubbed “ cranks ”’ and, in this country 
at all events, that is the quickest mode of destruction 
for any movement. Nevertheless, it is beyond doubt 
that there was far more in the practice than was apparent 
to its critics. The peasants of Ireland and Bulgaria 
have produced far more centenarians than anywhere 
else, and their dietary consists largely of soured milk. 
That may be said to be the starting point. We now know 
that the sourness of the beverage does not matter in 
the least, and that it is the milk itself that matters. It 
may seem ludicrous that it has taken so long to arrive 
at the conclusion that milk is the ideal food for the 
human body, but that has often been so where the 
elementary principles of life are concerned. Here again 
we can safely accept the dictum of science as incon- 
trovertible, and just concern ourselves with how it 
affects us. 

Primarily, the outstanding feature of milk as an 
article of diet is its ease of digestibility. It is easily 
assimilable by infant as well as adult, and by all the ages 
in between. That is why we are all familiar with it. A 
milk diet instantly reminds us either of our childhood, 
or conjures up visions of the sick room. It is particularly 
unfortunate that this should be so, for it is even more 
important in the part it plays, or should play, in our 
everyday lives. 

As a body-builder milk stands unrivalled, not as a 
creator of that surplus tissue so feared by modern 
women, but as the repairer in chief of all those ravages 
with which we are affected as part of the price we pay 
for the stress and strain of twentieth-century civilisation, 
Chemical analysis that milk contains every 
constituent necessary to our bodily needs. It has fat, 


shows 


bility. 
The organisation which lies behind it in every stage from 


lactogen, caseinogen, lactalbumin, and _ salts, all so 
perfectly blended as to provide a complete food in itself. 
There is no other single article of diet which is even 
remotely comparable. Any reputable dietician will 
confirm these simple facts. Every one of the named 
constituents are vitally necessary to the well-being of 


this priceless machine of ours. Indeed it would be no 


exaggeration to say that without them in greater or 


lesser degree, that machine could not function properly. 


Perhaps the best point of all about milk is its accessi- 
It is within the reach of all, rich and poor alike. 


production to its daily distribution is a story in itself. 
The point of interest to the consumer is that it is obtain- 
Even whilst pursuing our 
daily avocations it is within easy reach by reason of the 
*“milk bars”? which have sprung into being in every 
town and city throughout the land. Even at that, our 
consumption of this vitalising fluid is ludicrously low. 
Per capita, we cqnsume less than any other country in 
the world. That condition of things is changing. We 
are slowly but surely becoming milk-conscious. It will 
be a landmark in the history of the nation when the 
drinking of milk is as much a part of our national lives 
as “ rosbif” and “ le five-o’clock,” subjects of so much 
jocosity on the part of our Gallie neighbours. The 
advent of that day will mean a healthier nation, a people 
able to withstand the never-ceasing attack of virulent 
germs, armed at every vulnerable point, secure in the 
knowledge that they are ‘“ playing the game” by their 
bodies in the truest sense of the phrase. The milk habit 
has come to stay; it needs new adherents every day. 
On that note the subject may well be left to the con- 
sideration of a thinking people. 


able without fuss or bother. 


> 


THE PROTECTIVE VALUE OF MILK 


By SLINGSBY BETHELL 


Ir is not widely enough realised that there is a vital 
need for some protective food to minimise the risk of 
illness and infection amongst the wage-earners of this 
country, 

The scourge of influenza that, as yet, shows no signs 
manifest what little protection 
against illness there is. In firms, in factories, in shops, 
in dock-yards, work has been seriously disorganised 
and output not up to schedule owing to a depleted 
staff. This results in a severe loss to the employer 
as well as to the employee, whose wage-earning has 
been interrupted. 


of abating, makes 


In a northern industrial town a well-known firm 
has, during the past few years, reduced the number 
of days lost through illness of staff by 50 per cent. 

This very considerable reduction was brought about 
by a simple experiment, that of supplying the workers 
with a daily ration of milk. 

Milk is the ideal protective food. Eminent dieticians 
continually stress the value of this drink which is 
also a food. It contains all the elements for making 
strong bones and good teeth, the proteins for building 
muscle and, above all, the essential vitamins for warding 
off infection. 

Many employers are now beginning to realise the 
benefits to be gained, both by themselves and by their 


workers, from milk. In some firms, indeed, the em- 
ployer provides a daily ration for all his employees 
In others, it is provided on the 
share-and-share-alike but, however the milk 
clubs or milk canteens are run, they are invariably 
a success. There are, nevertheless, far too few of 
these milk canteens because, although the high nutritive 
value of milk is appreciated, its protective value is 


at his own expense. 


basis, 


disregarded. 


Several million elementary school children are 
benefiting now, under a scheme which enables them to 
obtain a daily ration of milk for the nominal cost of 
34d. a day. Up to the time they leave school these 
children, who drink milk, are safeguarded, to a certain 
extent, against infection which is bound to arise in a 
community, working at close quarters. 


After they leave school they go out to work and, 
in all probability, find themselves again - members 
of a community where there is always danger of in- 
fection owing to the close proximity of the workers. 
If they then abandon the milk habit their powers of 
resistance to illness, acquired during their school days 
will gradually be weakened. 

For the sake of the employer and the employee 
alike it is, therefore, essential that the milk habit 
become an integral part of the worker's daily life. 
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Current Literature 


PORTUGAL: A BOOK OF 
FOLK WAYS 


By Rodney Gallop 


jn no European country is the folk 
heritage so little spoiled and so abundant 
gs it is in Portugal, and years: of resi- 
dence in this gentle and charming land 
have given Mr. Rodney Gallop the 
opportunity to indulge an amateut’s 
diligent passion for the half-buried ways 
of the folk. After a pleasant survey 
of the country he gets down to his 
main business, which is to give an 
account of traditional beliefs and cus- 
toms and a study of folk music and 
literature. Verses, proverbs, songs and 
tales abound but, as Mr. Gallop says, 
the traveller has to look for them and 
to be on the alert for clues. His own 
skill is remarkable. Not many would 
have taken the hint of the rude piping 
he heard on the golf-course at Estoril 
(of all places !) or would have got from 
the caddy the explanation : “* It is the 
boys calling Knirudo” (a name for 


Carnival). ‘* They do it because they 
want winter to come to an end.” At 
Evora, on St. John’s Eve, he had 


almost given up after seeing only one 
pathetic little bonfire and gypsies 
engaged in the Charleston ; but the 
folk things do not die so quickly. 
Shyly they retire, and by waiting and 
persisting at Kvora Mr. Gallop saw the 
real-stuff at last. The chapters on 
Portuguese music are of especial interest 
—the absence of strong Moorish influ- 
ence in the songs is a curious Iberian 
anomaly. He writes a spirited defence 
of the fado, Whatever else the fado 
may be, it is an active, spontaneous and 
contemporary popular art. A charming 
informal and scholarly footnote to 
The Golden Bough, Mr. Gallop’s book 
(Cambridge University Press, 15s.), is 
in a class by itself. He is a traveller 
with a mission and it led him into 
fascinating bypaths. 


LUTHER 
By F. Funck-Brentano 

However little one may have been 
inclined to like the personality of Luther, 
one’s appreciation of it goes up in read- 
ing this book (Cape, 12s. 6d.)—in itself 
no small test of a successful biography. 
It is as a biography that M. Funck- 
Brentano’s work is to be judged; as 
history it is less adequate. His approach 
to Luther’s character is of the modern 
psychological school, and there are few 
great historical figures who more richly 
reward it. Luther stands for all time 
as the type of the German, at its best 
and at its worst: he was generous, 
affable, essentially creative, good-tem- 
pered except when crazy, neurotic, 
morbid, credulous, crude, repulsively 


physical, hearty, of the soil: a mass of 


contradictions and conflicting impulses. 
He had not the intellectual self-con- 
sciousness, the scepticism of an Erasmus, 
to realise how his doctrines, his whole 
theological position, were built up from 
the rationalisation of his emotional 
impulses. M. Funck-Brentano brings 
this out very well—indeed it is his 
“line” on Luther. He has a good sense 
of the essentially German in Luther and 
his appeal to Germans ; but he might 
have developed the reason why the 
revolt against Free Will should have so 
Succeeded in Germany. Is it not a 
Tevealing parallel to the German 


incapacity for political freedom ? 
History would seem to show that the 
Germans like to be under authority and 
cannot bear freedom. The very title of 
Luther’s great work against Erasmus, 
De Servo Arbitrie, is significant. The 
translation is competent, but undis- 
tinguished. 


COCONUTS AND CREOLES 
By J. A. F. Ozanne 

Archdeacon Ozanne has written a 
full account of life and conditions in 
the Seychelles—that group of islands 
in the Indian Ocean nearly a thousand 
miles east of Mombasa, which were 
ceded to England by France in 1814. 
His book (Philip Allan, 12s. 6d.) is 
addressed to tourists and prospective 
settlers, who will find it invaluable, but 
it should be read by anybody interested 
in problems of colonial government. 
While appreciating the difficulties of 
the job, the author has some strong 
criticisms to make of the workings 
of the present administration. His 
criticisms are not personal but rather 
directed against the constitution which 
he claims is unworkable, for reasons 
which he sets forth. Though they possess 
great natural resources, the islands 
are poverty-stricken. In a half-hearted 
attempt to please the various elements 
of the population (native, French and 
English), the administrative system 
apparently fails to satisfy anybody, and 
the author almost regrets that the 
islands were ever parted from France. 
There will no doubt be those who will 
strongly disagree with the Archdeacon’s 
picture, but perhaps his aim was to 
arouse discussion about one of the least- 
known parts of the Empire. 


I LEAP BEFORE I LOOK 
By David Haig-Thomas 
Undergraduates are commonly divided 
into intellectuals and toughs. The 
latter are supposed to be inarticulate. 
But though Mr. Haig-Thomas no doubt 
handles an oar or a gun with more 
assurance than a pen, J Leap Before I 
Look (Putnam, 10s. 6d.) demonstrates 
once more that these implements are 
not mutually exclusive. He has written 
a straightforward account of the more 
exciting moments of his youth, mostly 
passed in the pursuit of thrills. He 
found them in raiding the printers at 


Kton for examination papers, tying 
umbrellas to the spires of Wing's 


College chapel, rowing in the University 
boat-race, poaching ibex in the Pyrenees 


and photographing wild geese on the 
Fens—his favourite occupation. Being 


in America for the Olympic games, he 
decided to visit friends in Canada, and 
having no money made the journey by 
** jumping” a freight train, and then 


kept himself by odd jobs on farms. All 
this is amusingly described. But it is 
his passion for the solitude of the 


marshes and the call of flighting geese 
that leavens the toughness of his 
outlook and distinguishes his book from 
the usual records of thrill-hunters. 


PUPPETS THROUGH 
LANCASHIRE 
By Walter Wilkinson 
Mr. Wilkinson has been on the road 
again with his well-known puppet-show, 
this time in Lancashire, and written 
the usual entertaining account (Bles, 
5s.) of his adventures. Pushing his 














Fine Oats such as only Scotland can 
grow, and a generous addition of 


**Plasmon”’ itself : this combination 


of bone, muscle and brain building 
feod is ready waiting for you in 
Plasmon Oats, made from nothing 
but Scotch Oats and the phosphates 
and proteins of full, rich milk. 


Eat Plasmon Oats porridge tor break- 
fast to prove for yourself what > 
heartening start it gives to the day; 
and if you like honey-brown home- 
made cakes for tea, dotry this recipe : 


PLASMON OATS 
SWEETCAKES 


12 ozs. Plasmon Oats 
8 ozs. Butter 
8 ozs. Demarara Sugar 


METHOD: Beat sugar and butter to a 
cream—not too moist—and work in 
Plasmon Oats. Place the mixture in 
well-greased tins about half an inch deep 
and bake in moderate oven until weli 
browned and crisp. Cut into any shape 
or size desired and put on sheet of paper 
to drain external fat. 


Have you tried making Plasmon Flap-Jacks, or 
Bannocks? They are delightful. Recipes sent 
on request. Please write to the address below. 


Ve for a 4 packet 


from any good class grocer 


PLASMON 





Any question regarding Plasmon Food Pro- 
ducts is given individual attention and we 
are also happy to arrange for local supply 
where any difficulty occurs. Please use this 
branch of our public service to the fullest 
extent. Write direct to: 

Secti®, PLASMON LTD 
Ce LONDON, E.C.4. 








Director 
Farringdon 
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camping outfit and theatre on a cart, 
he walked (with occasional train trips) 
from Derbyshire to Manchester and right 
up to Kendal and the Lake District, 
giving performances, impromptu or 
arranged (in schools and institutes), and 
sleeping in a tent, weather permitting 
or not. It generally did not permit, 
and those who know the _ peculiarly 
sooty quality of Lancashire rain will 
admire the persistence and enthusiasm 
for their art of the author and his wife 
—who accompanied him for most of 
the tour. Although he is not too happy 
with the dialect (it is almost impossible 
to convey those slow mouthings on 
paper) he gives a very good impression 
of the county, its unexpectedly lovely 
countryside, dingy manufacturing 
towns, dogged inhabitants—and Black- 
pool in all its holiday glory. He notes 
that the air is clearer than it usel to be, 
the only consolation to be derived from 
the smokelessness of so many mill 
chimneys. 


THE TORRINGTON DIARIES 
Volumes II and III. Edited by 
C. Bruyn Andrews 

The Hon. John Byng continues his 
tours: these volumes (ifyre and Spot- 
tiswoode, 18s. cach) cover the years 
1789 to 1791 and 1792-8; the tours 
extend over the Midlands, the North, 
Bedfordshire, Lincolnshire and North 
Wales. Mr. Bruyn Andrews edits them, 
with the same competence as he dis- 
played in Volume 1, and he promises 
in a Foreword that the Fourth and 
concluding volume will include not only 
the tour into Bedfordshire of 1794 but 
two tours, contained in volumes hitherto 
missing but recently discovered, of 1789 
and 1790. The volumes are illustrated 
with Dbill- heads and topographical 
sketches, and the whole series is an 
indispensable addition to the library 
of anyone interested in books of this 
kind. 


THE SWAN OF LICHFIELD 
By Hesketh Pearson 

“T am an ingenuous creature ; as I 
feel I speak, or I write,” said Miss 
Seward. This was how she wrote after 
seeing hyaenas in a booth: “My 
consciousness Of safety luxuriates be- 
neath the secure view of these sublimely 
terrible animals, in the sound of their 
howl and of their roar; while devout 
thankfulness for our climate’s blessed 
exemptions, exalts and sanctifies ‘the 
gratulation of egotism.’ Few engage- 
nents to marry were contracted during 
the Lichfield season of 1796: “I do 
not find,’ writes Miss Seward, .** that 
these gay meetings have collected imany 
combusiibles for the Hymeneal torch.” 
Mr. Hesketh Pearson writes less well- 
educated English, of which the following 
is a specimen: ‘ Following the custom 
of those days the Sewards had a number 
of children, who either died in infancy 
or were still-born, but one other girl, 
sarah, survived the hecatomb of off- 


spring.’ “ Following the custom”! 
* Heeatomb” ! This book (Hamish 


Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) is a selection—not 
au bad selection—taken mainly from the 
six-volume collection of Miss Seward’s 
Jetiers of 1811. That collection is not 
diflicult to come by, and it is to be 
recommended to those who do not 
know it for the view it affords of litera- 
ture and manners in a provincial society 
at the turn of the century. Mr. 
Hesketh Pearson has * edited’ these 
Jetters, v.c., chosen out some of the more 
tuperiicially amusing and prefixed “a 


short biography.” The “ biography ” 
is not much longer than, and is inferior 
to, that contained in the D.N.B. 
Mr. Pearson’s style and scholarship 
may be judged from an extract from 
his preface; after a_ reference to his 
omission of * tedious” passages from 
the text, he proceeds, “If in our 
enjoyment of the matters here dis- 
played, we laugh at the manner of 
displayal, we should not forget that 
truth is garbed in strange fashions and 
that while every fashion goes out ‘of 
date the body of truth beneath it re- 
mains naked to the discerning eye.” 
Such fudge makes ene sigh for the 
kind of tedium to which Mr. Pearson 
evidently thinks his own superior. 


THE INNOCENCE OF 
EDMUND GALLEY 
By R. S. Lambert 

It is diflicult to believe wholeheartedly 
in progress —at least in progress all along 
the line—but in matters of crime and 
punishment we seem in this country 
to have made a certain amount of head- 
way. Human justice can never be 
perfect and sometimes errs badly, but 
it is tempting to believe that a case like 
that of Edmund Galley, who in 1835 
was sentenced to death for a murder 
with which he had nothing to do, could 
scarcely occur today. The story, now 
very well set out by Mr. R. S. Lambert 
(Newnes, 10s. 6d.), is likely to appeal 
specially to amateurs of criminology, 
but will not easily be laid down by 
anybody who begins it. ‘Though simply 
told, the account of the crime and trial 
and of the persons involved is highly 
dramatic, and it reaches a climax in the 
evident hesitation of the judge to pro- 
nounce sentence. Galley was not 
hanged: his sentence was commuted 
and he was transported to Australia, 
where he never ceased to hope that his 
name would be cleared. In 1879, nearly 
half a century after the trial, he received 
a Royal Pardon, and two years later a 
sum of one thousand pounds by way of 
compensation. This was due chiefly to 
the efforts of two or three men who 
refused to believe in his guilt. Parlia- 
ment, once it had the facts, behaved 
well, but the law’s blunder and the civil 
service’s delay might well have driven 
the poor man mad. His story seems to 
contain all the ingredients for a suc- 
cessful film, including a happy ending. 





JAPANESE TRADE AND 
INDUSTRY 
The Mitsubishi Economic Research 


Bureau, which has compiled this ency- 
clopaedic volume (Macmillan, 21s.) is 
well known to students of Japan as a 
reliable source of information. Besides 
being the research auxiliary of the 
great Mitsubishi interests, it is almost a 
national institution making a scientific 
record of the economic condition of 
Japan; and in this compendium of 
financial and industrial statistics, it has 
provided a contribution to which every 
bank or firm or individual interested in 
Kar Eastern affairs will constantly turn 
for instruction, But this is more than a 
mere collection of figures ; for, in addi- 
tion to nearly five hundred tables 
which supply the statistical record of 
practically every form of Japanese 
production, its chapters describe with an 
objective reliability the conditions sur- 
rounding the whole economic activity 
of the country. In the real sense of a 
much-al used word, it is an indispensai le 
book. 


SS 


— 
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Sir Herbert Samuel's discussion Of the 
threatened “* Wars of Ideas.” jp the 
Nineteenth Century is in the by 
Liberal tradition, temperate ang Z 
unhopeful in its belief that reason vill 
triumph over the appeal to force, Me 
Victor Cazalet’s ** Impressions of a Trip 
to Russia” are of * one vast slum,” 
though he admits that the people know 
nothing else and are contented, Sir 
Arnold Wilson in a useful article recon; 
the history of the Civil List, y, 
Alfred C. Bossom, in * The War oy 
Waste in Building,” contrasts America, 
and English methods to our disadvan. 
tage and argues that building operations 
can be cheapened by careful planning 
beforehand. 5 

In the Fortnightly Mr. F. A, Voigt 
describes **Germany’s Four Year Plan,” 
which Herr Hitler has just confirmed. 
to Mr. Voigt the attempt to become self. 
sullicing, temporarily at least, is par 
of Germany’s preparations for ‘war, Mr, 
Robert Bernays, answering the ques. 
tion “* After Mr. Baldwin ? ” holds that 
Mr. Neville’ Chamberlain is broad. 
minded and will maintain the National 
coalition of parties when he becomes 
Prime Minister.. Mr. D. W. Brogan’; 
analysis of ** Left Wing Discontents ” js 
not flattering to the Opposition leaders 
who, he thinks, have no policy, though 
the extreme Left may possibly wake 
them up. 

In the Contemporary Mr. Wilfrid 
Roberts, the Liberal Member for North 
Cumberland, gives his * Reflections on 
Spain.” He sympathises with the 
Valencia Government which, he says, 
is not ** Red,” and he seems to fear that 
it will be overborne by the German and 
Italian contingents with General Franco 
if Great Britain remains neutral. Mr, 
J. Allan Cash, fresh from a German 
tour, asserts that “Germany Today” is 
full of disaffection underneath the 
surface, and that Communist propa- 
ganda is active, partly because wages are 
low and food dear. 

Vice-Admiral J. E. T. Harper, in the 
National Review, pleads for the transfer 
to the Admiralty of full control over the 
Naval Air Arm, which, he says, under 
present conditions cannot serve the 
Fleet efficiently. Mr. W. J. Blyton, who 
is a farmer, urges that ‘ England's 
Wasted Land” is capable of fuller 
development, if capital is available; 
he favours the big landlord and mixed 
farming. 

In Blackwood’s Sir Herbert Grierson, 
the editor of Sir Walter Scott’s letters, 
tells ** The Story of Scott’s Early Love” 
who had the strange name of Williamina 
Belsches and who rejected him in favour 
of a rich banker. Mr. F. B. Woodgate 
Mills, an old resident of Madrid, describes 
very clearly the first fortnight of the 
civil war, as seen in the capital. 

Chambers’ s Journal gives an account of 
“ The Birth of a Railway Time-Table,’ 
by Mr. E. R. Philpott, and some 
Jacobite legends from the Highlands 
by Mr. A. A. MacGregor among is 
varied contents of fact and fiction. 

The Antiquaries Journal contains 
Sir Leonard Woolley’s paper on. his 
recent diggings near Antioch, in Nor: 
Syria, with plans and photographs of 
the fine Greek vases that were ul 
earthed. Here, it is evident, was an 
entrepot for commerce between Crete 
and the Aegean on the one hand, and 
the Hittite and Mesopotamian civilisa 
tions on the other, from early times. 
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Models: 

o hp. (Tax £6 15 ©) from £275 
12 hp. (Tax £9 © 0) from £315 
15 hp. (Tax Lit 5 ©) from {£380 
Every Riley has Pre-selectagear for 
easy gear change, an automatic clutch, 
the Lever-free front, inter-axle seating, 
Dunlop tyres, Triplex glass all round, 
Catalogue from Riley (Coventry) Ltd., 
Coventry. 








D SMITH MINOR’S 
3 GOT A RILEY! 


Well, you know what I mean— his old man’s bought 
one and the cheeky blighter goes swanking all round 
the school, that is, Smithy does. Lots of fellows hang 
round his neck so they can scrounge a ride next time 
old Smith turns up. ‘Course I shouldn’t mind a lift 
myself, but just because Riley's won the T.T. once or 
twice doesn’t mean to say Smithy could win it, does it? 
. . . Oh, well, dad, I know our old iron goes all right. 
I was just sort of telling you. Er—Mother says you thought 
well, no, she didn’t exactly tell me to 
well, not about Smith’s Riley 
Oh, Dad, will you REALLY! 


anew car... 
say anything to you. . 
, « - I just thought... 


RILEY CARS 











GOLDEN MOMENTS 
Hockey 


A fast run, two backs cleverly beaten, and he 
drives the ball home for a brilliant goal—victory 
for his side and a Golden Moment for him. 


But even he can’t buy a better tobacco at a 
shilling an ounce than ‘‘Cut Golden Bar.’’ But 
it must be Wills’s. 





yn 
lin 


; 2 oz. Vecuum Tin 









WILLS*CUT GOLDEN BAR 


READY RUBBED 
in 20z. Pocket Vacuum Tins 
and | oz. Airtight Tins 
FLAKE FORM 
in 2 oz. Vacuum Tins 
C.B82.B and | oz. Packets 


|- 
AN OUNCE 
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Nor having believed in either the much-proclaimed perman- 
ence or the desirability of abnormally low money rates, I 
cannot join wholeheartedly in the City’s Lament on the Gilt- 
edged Market. Nor do I consider that investors need interpret 
too tragically the beginning of a hardening process in interest 
rates which is likely to continue so long as the trade recovery 
broadens out. Safety-first investors to whom the maintenance 
of capital values is more important than income can still 
protect themselves by confining their purchases to stocks 
which have fixed redemption dates, preferably, of course, not 
But they must be prepared to accept com- 
paratively small income-yields. 

Investors who find it necessary to * buy income” 
more liberal scale than is obtainable on dated gilt-edged 
stocks. and are therefore less concerned with year-to-year 
fluctuations in capital values of their holdings, may feel in- 
clined to hold off now that prices have begun to ease. I 
doubt, all the same, whether any further fall in quotations 
suflicient to justify a waiting policy is in early prospect. 

* * * * 
OVER FOUR PER CENT. 

The lowering of quotations in the prior charge market has, 
in fact, already uncovered quite a number of bargains, many 
issues being obtainable at prices which offer distinctly attrac- 
tive yields in relation to the security offered. Here is a 
selection of five, all of which yield 4 per cent. or more : 


very far ahead. 


on a rather 


No. of times Current Yield 
dividend price of 
covered £ 8s. d. 
L.M.S. 4% Guaranteed £100 
Preference ee — ate 5} 100 4 0 a) 
L.M.S. 4% First Pref. £100 stock 3 874 412 0 
Unilever 5% £1 Cum. Pref. shares 7 24s. 3d. 4 2 6 
Powell Duffryn Associated Collier- 
ies 43% £1 Cum. Prefs. . 7 20s, 415 0 
Baldwin’s 43% £1 Cumulative 
Prefs... se ae re 3 20s. 73d. 1 2 6 


The cover available in cach case is ample and should be 

strenethened 

The average return from this group is £4 6s. 6d. per cent. 
* % * * 


RICHARD THOMAS DEBENTURES 
moment 


in consequence of increasing earnings this year. 


For the recommendations of the Preference 
and Ordinary shares of Richard Thomas & Co., the steel and 


tin-plate combine, seem to have gone slightly astray, but I 


my 


am unrepentant. The ill-suecess of the company’s huge issue 
of 4 per cent. debenture stock has been due not to any weak- 
ness in the earnings position, but merely to technical condi- 
At a price of 8 discount, 
equivalent to 965 on a fully-paid basis, Richard Thomas 
debentures are worth buying for a well-secured vield of £4 38s. 
per cent. Against the annual interest requirement of £280,000 
available profits last vear were £843,000, and this cover will 
be increased to £950,000 during the year ending March 31st, 
1937. 

At the moment, with the Ordinary shares quoted at 14s. 3d.. 
the right of the debenture-holders to convert their stock at 
the equivalent of 20s. for the Ordinaries is obviously only of 
academic interest. 
the next two years. 
that. trading 
conditions, profits should reach a figure which will justify 
something more than a price of 20s. for the Ordinary shares 


when the new plant gets into its stride. 
* * * ** 


tions in the gilt-edged market. 


3ut it may easily become valuable within 
I am prepared to share the chairman's 
confidence given 


reasonably — satisfactory 


A PROGRESSIVE CHAIN STORES 
Investors who are impressed by South Africa's growing 
prosperity—and who is not ?—have an excellent medium for 
staking a claim in a further expansion of spending power in 


the 5s. shares of O.K. Bazaars. Here is a well-managed 
chain--tere undertaking, with its branches so distributed 


geographically as to benefit from virtually every aspect of 
South Africa’s recavery. Apart from its larger 
branches in Johannesburg. Pretoria. Capetown and Durban, 
the company has recently opened establishments in the smaller 
centres of industry, and is meeting with considerable success. 
It has also acquired a controlling interest, on attractive terms, 
in a competitive stores, 


business 


WISE INVESTMENT 








“= —, a, 





Earnings are following a rising curve. For the year end 
June 30th, 1936, the net profit was £201,461, and a 55 per cent 
dividend was paid out of available profits equivalent ty 
65 per cent. on the capital, since when a further 240,009 be 
5s. “*B” shares have been issued at 41s. each to finano: 
extensions. The success already achieved in Pursuing this 
enterprising policy is indicated in the raising of the interin 
dividend for the current financial year from 20 to 25 per cent, 
and the directors’ statement that “turnover for the gy 
months ended December 31st last was 25 per cent. higher 


than in the corresponding period of 1935. 













The new 5s. * B™ shares of O.KK. Bazaars, which rank for 
the final dividend payable in respect of the year ending 
June 30th next, are quoted at 51s. If, as I anticipate, th 
total dividend is increased from 55 to 65 per cent., the indicated 
yield is nearly 6} per cent., without allowing for the special 
arrangements which reduce the tax deduction to 2s. 6d, ip 
the £. IT regard the shares as a progressive S. African industrig| 
with scope for improvement over the next few months, 












* * * * 


STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA 

Continuing our seareh for promising Canadian investments, 
we might glance this week at Canada’s steel industry. Quanti. 
tatively, this branch of activity is not large, its output amount. 
ing to about 10 per cent. of steel production in this county 
but it follows the same trend. For the first ten months of 
1936, steel output in Canada rose by 22 per cent., and th 
figures are still increasing. As constructional activity gets 
under way, IT look for a further considerable expansion, whic) 
means that Steel Company of Canada should do well. This 
group produces a wide range of products, from sheets. and 
billets to car axles, and brought its modernised sheet milk 
into operation only last year. 













The dividend on the Ordinary shares consists of regular 
payments, maintained in 1936 at 1} dollars per share, plus 
extra dividends, paid before the Preference holders begin to 
exercise their participating rights. Last year the Ordinary 
shares received, apart from the 1} dollars regular dividend, 
an extra 2 dollars, but that still left a further 8 dollars per 
share to pay on the Ordinary before the Preference holder 
rank for participation. At 82 dollars the Ordinary shares 
vield 43 per cent. on the basis of the 1936 rate of dividend, 
a generous return in relation to the promising earnings outlook, 













* * * 






Venturers’ Corner 

The high level of activity in the roadmaking and general 
construction trades should mean better times for companies 
such as Neuchatel and Val de Travers Asphalte. A few 
months ago demand had improved sufliciently to bring many 
of the leading road-building firms into a gentlemen's agreement 
to avoid the price-cutting tactics which inflicted losses all 
round in the depression years. As a consequence, the bigget 
volume of work now being undertaken is on a distinctly mor 
remunerative Moreover, to judge from the Gover- 
ment’s plans, there is enough road construction in view t 
keep the industry busy for several years to come. 








basis. 






As a recovery speculation quoted well below its par value 
the £1 Ordinary of the Val de Travers Asphalte Company, 
around 10s. 3d., seems to me to offer chances of a rise in value. 
Before the depression this company paid a regular dividend 0! 
10 per cent.. but in 1932 earnings declined sharply and nothing 
has been paid since that year. 







The position, however, is fat 
A new board of directors has taken contr 
whese policy is to bring plant up to date and reduce costs | 
production, and the balance-sheet shows an ample supply 
liquid assets. 





from hopeless. 









Drawing its supplies of asphalte from Switzerland, tht 
company should benefit from the devaluation of the Swis 
franc and should also be enjoying better trade in Sicily. where 
has important interests. now that the Italian cloud has blowl 
over. The earnings recovery will necessarily be slow whill 
the internal reorganisation is being carried through, but thos 
who buy the shares in a spirit of patience should see a gradual 
improvement in price. Custos. 
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Round the Mediterranean 
_ and back for the 


Ps 






Coronation 
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form an investment of impregnable 
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WILLIAMS DEACON’S 
LIMITED 


THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 


BANK 


Mr. G. P. Dewuurst, Chairman of Williams Deacon’s Bank 
Limited, speaking at the annual meeting of shareholders on 
Thursday, January 28th, 1937, said that after making the usual 
provisions the net profit for the year was £293,636. After trans- 
ferring £30,000 to’ Premises Account, dividends were declared at 
the rate of 12} per cent. on both the “A” and the “B” shares, 
and the carry-forward increased from £72,784 to £102,045, 
Deposits showed an increase of over 2 million. 


The figures indicated the liquid nature of the Bank’s position, 
and the general business of the Bank had been more than maintained, 

The vear 1936 had seen a further revival in the internal trade 
of the country and an increase of some 10 per cent. over 1935 in 
the volume of industrial production. 

A definite step forward had been taken towards freeing inter- 
national trade from its many restrictions, the United States of 
America, France and Great Britain having reached an agreement 
to maintain reasonable stability of the principal exchanges through 
their respective equalisation funds. This, together with the sub- 
stantial rise in the price level of primary commodities, including 
agricultural produce, should help in improving our export trade 
in certain markets. 

In the area more directly served by the Bank, Mr. Dewhurst 
said it was gratifying to be able to record a definite, if not vet 
very pronounced, improvement in the cotton trade. Factors in 
this improvement were the Cotton Spinning Industry Act for 
dealing with redundant machinery, various schemes for the pre- 
vention of undereutting of prices, and the ingreased purchasing 
power of the country. The outlook for the basie end of the industry 
could be described as distinctly promising. As regards our piece 
goods shipments, the position on the whole was not so encouraging, 
especially as regards our trade with India, which gave rise to 
serious misgivings. The whole question of the commercial relations 
between the United Kingdom and India, said Mr. Dewhurst, was 
shortly due to come up for revision, and he expressed the hope 
that any differences of opinion might be settled from a purely 
commercial point of view and a policy of mutual concession be 
adopted. A further modification of existing import duties into 
India would do more than anything else to consolidate and broaden 
the revival in Lancashire trade. 

Conditions in the Sheffield area showed continued progress and 
new records of steel production had been established, although the 
problem of a sufficient supply of skilled Jabour is still acuie. 

As regards the coal industry, a definite improvement was shown, 
due largely to the Coal Mines District Scheme, whereby output of 
coal is regulated and the actual selling is controlled. Safeguards, 
to some extent, of the interests of the consumer had not 
overlooked. 


been 


The other main branches in Lancashire, except perhaps Wigan, 
where unemployment was still high, reported all-round improvernent 
in business, 

In Manchester and district, engineering hed experienced a very 
busy year and the trade outlock was distinctly favourable. 

In conclusion, Mr. Dewhurst said that it was remarkable, in a 
vear when the international position had been so precarious, that 
this country’s commerce should have proceeded so calmly. Guilt- 
edged securities had remained remarkably steady and business men 
had accepted the Government's defence programme and trusted 
their Ministers to steer this country clear of entanglements abroad. 
Only with the hope that this confidence might be justified could 
we look forward without apprehension to the coming vear. 
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Finance 
The End of the Bank Meetings 


Optimism TemPereD Wirn Cavrioy, 

Wirn the addresses delivered during the past w 
their shareholders by the Chairmen of the Nation; 
Provincial, Williams Deacon’s and Lloyds Bank " 
annual series of bank meetings has now concluded ne 
it is possible to consider the general consensus 9 
expressed by our leading bankers on the outlook, 

1 consider that the outstanding feature of the addres 
delivered to shareholders of the National Provincial 
Bank by the Chairman, Mr. Colin Campbell, was the 
important connexion which he made between the need 
for expanding our exports and the problem of unemploy. 
ment, particularly in the Special Areas. The problen 
is a diflicult one and it has been increased in pepe} 
years not merely by trade depression as a whole, by 
by the tendency for certain industries to move from th 
North to the Midlands or even to the South of England 
Quite rightly, however, Mr. Campbell dislikes the notig: 
that the condition of those affected by the decline in 
international trade should be ameliorated by allowin 
the inhabitants of former industrial areas to drift jnt, 
other areas which may happen to be busy on domesti: 
orders. Such drifting he regards as both wasteful ani 
unsympathetic. 


eek ty 


f Views 


THe SpectaL AREAS. 

“If,” said Mr. Campbell, ‘* such a policy were adopted 
it would create a wilderness where there was once , 
hive of industry; it would involve the uprooting 6 
people who love their homes and neighbourhoods ani 
transferring them to places where everything would } 
strange and a good deal unpleasant. Mr. Campbel 
believes that an expansion in our export trade gives the 
best promise of increased employment. to our workpeopl 
and, for the most part, increased employment in thos 
areas in which they have worked for generations pas. 

AN UNNECESSARY FEAR. 

With regard to any strain upon credit resources 
involved by increasing trade activity and the rise in 
commodity prices, Mr. Campbell is evidently in no way 
apprehensive with regard to the future. He suggested 
that in present conditions the power of our monetary 
authorities to influence the price of money was almost 
unlimited, and that it had been clearly shown that ther 
was a determination to use it on the side of maintaining 
an adequate supply of credit. Even as_ regards the 
rise in the prices of commodities, Mr. Campbell remind 
us that such prices are still, in most cases, well below 
the levels of 1928 and, in view of the great fall which 
at one time took place, he was disposed to regard the 
present recovery as “a correction of an influence whieh 
produced incalculable distress, not only among the 
agricultural and mineral workers whom it affected most 
directly, but also among the manufacturers—both 
employers and workers—in the older countries whic 
found so many of their customers impoverished and 9 
had to curtail output and suffer the miseries of unew 
ployment.” 

Tue Corron INnpustry. 

As might have been expected from the district i! 
which the bank’s operations are carried on, Mr. Gerati 
Powys Dewhurst, in addressing the shareholders « 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, gave chief attention to th 
cotton situation and the problems affecting that par 
ticular industry. In common with other bankers direct!) 
concerned with business in Lancashire, Mr. Dewhur' 
confirmed the reports of unmistakable, if slow, recovery 
in the cotton industry, mentioning, among other causé 
of that improvement, the Cotton Spinning Industry At 
for dealing with Redundant Machinery, which, althoug! 
only recently brought into operation, has had, he mail 
tained, a psychological effect in restoring confidenet 


and the trade has also benefited by increased pu 


chasing power within the country ; the net result has bet! 
that spinners and manufacturers have had orders file 
(Continued on page 246.) 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR REVIEWED 


_ 








IMPORTANCE OF OUR EXPORT TRADE 
LORD WARDINGTON’S ADDRESS 








nty-ninth ordinary general meeting of Lloyds Bank Ltd., 


3 seve : : ; 
THE January 29th, at Southern House, Cannon Street, 


was held on « 


Loa Wardington (Chairman of the bank) presided. 


The notice convening the meeting hav ing been read by the secre- 

tary, and the auditor's report by Mr. F. 8. Tull (Price, Waterhouse 

).). 
We asewan, in moving the adoption of the directors’ report, 
~ Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—Since we met at our annual 
general meeting this time last year we have elected to the board 
Vr. Henry E. S. Upcher and Mr. W. G. Verdon Smith. Both these 
gentlemen have an intimate and expert knowledge of Norfolk in 
the one case and the neighbourhood. of Bristol in the other, and we 
are confident that we shall be kept in much closer centact with the 
activities of these places, and shall benefit very considerably by the 
advice and knowledge which our new colleagues will bring to our 
deliberations. 
BALANCE-SHEET. 

Let us now turn to the report and balance-sheet which are in your 

hands. 1 presume you will, as usual, take them as read, but there 
are one or two points to which I think it is worth while drawing 
your attention. 
“You will notice that we have re-transferred from our internal 
funds £500,000 to our published reserve. I have no doubt you re- 
collect that in 1931 we took from cur published reserve £2,500,000 
in conformity with the action of most of the other banks, in order 
to supplement our internal investment reserve fund, which had been 
heavily depleted in consequence of the severe drop in the value of 
our gilt-edged investments. That sum has always remained intact, 
but as our investment reserve fund continued to grow as the result 
of realisations on a rising market, we have from time to time restored 
to our published reserve part of the £2,500,000 we took from it. 
After this last re-transfer there is only £1,000,000 of the original 
sum still remaining in our internal fund, which no doubt will be 
restored in due course, as at present it seems unlikely to be required 
either for its original purpose or for the augmentation of any of our 
other internal funds. This transfer does not, of course, affect the 
strength of the bank in any way. That remains the same whether 
a reserve is advertised in our published figures, or whether it is 
hidden from view in the internal funds. But the proportion of our 
external reserves to our capital is less than is the case with other 
banks, and it is perhaps worth while rectifving this. The real 
security to the depositor is not the reserve alone, er the capital 
figure alone, but the two together, and in this latter respect we com- 
pare favourably with our neighbours. 


GrowTH IN Deposits. 

The next item on which [ wish to comment is the total of our de- 
posits, which at £406,000,000 show an increase of £6,000,000 in round 
figures as compared with last year. When we come to the other 
side of our balance-sheet vou will see that our overdrafts have 
inereased to a slightly greater extent. In other words, 
figures show that we have been able to lend to trade and the public 
the whole of our increased deposits. From a profit earning point 
of view this is distinctly satisfactory. To have bid higher rates 
in order to attract further deposits would have profited us nothing. 
We would have been unable to use them in making advances, 
and perforce would have been obliged to employ them by increasing 
our less remunerative assets. 


these 


On the other side of our balance-sheet the changes are com- 
paratively slight and self-explanatory until we come to our invest- 
ments. Here there is some alteration. In of the 
absorption by the Bank of London and South America, Limited, 
of the Anglo-South American Bank, Limited, we no longer are 
the majority holders of the shares of the former bank, and it ceases 
therefore to be technically a ‘ subsidiary company,” which, under 
the Companis s Act, 1929, we are obliged to show as a separate item. 

As we have comparatively small holdings in about half a dozen 
other banks, we thought it would add interest to our balance-sheet 
if we set out all these shares in one separate banking item, and 
the figures which you see of £3,509,865 5s. 10d. represent all our 
interests in these banking items, including the Bank of London 
and South America, at below the market quotations on 
December 31st, 1936. It would have been strietly correct to 
have included in this omnibus banking heading our holding in 
Lloyds and National Provincial Foreign Bank, as we hold exactly 
ov per cent. of the capital, but as this bank is a private company 
with no market quotation for its shares, and as it is within | per 
cent. of being qualified legally as a subsidiary, we have set it out 
separately as before. The only bank which remains technically 
a subsidiary bank is the National Bank of Scotland. 


INCREASED PROSPERITY, 


consequence 


or 


SIGNS OF 
The yeal 


appointm 


has indeed been an encouraging one, in spite of dis- 
; tragedies and occasional nervous apprehension. 
ne have seen improvements in many directions, and the buoyancy 
” Steck Exchange securities has withstood the reaction 
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to political and other shocks in a way which must be considered 
truly remarkable. 

It is not necessary for me to particularise the signs of our increased 
prosperity. Wherever you look, even in the depressed areas, they 
are visible, and all the signs, such as the figures of employment, 
the reduced amount of unemployment, the increased values of 
commodities, of industrial shares, full order books, clearing house, 
railway and retail sales returns, and the reduced figures of bank- 
ruptcy and bad debts, all point in the same direction. There is 
this satisfactory feature, too, that the fundamental basis of good 
international trade is present. The higher prices of primary com- 
modities are fulfilling their function of restoring prosperity to the 
countries of primary production, and are putting them once more 
into the position of being able to place orders in industrial countries 
for the secondary products which they need. Thus we see the 
impulse of those movements which should result in the general 
interchange of goods between the nations of the world for the 
advantage and profit of all. 

NEED FoR CAUTION. 

I wish I could leave the picture there and believe that these bright 
colours would necessarily develop in intensity. But it is just at 
such a time when it seems to me it is wise to stand hack for a 
moment and survey the scene with some cautious criticism, in spite 
of one’s natural inward feelings of optimistic expectancy. 

It does not require a very long memory to go back to the end of 
1919 or the beginning of 1920. At that time we were still enjoying 
a post-War boom ; industry was active and prices were high. You 
will remember there was an outcry in the latter year against the 
high bank rate which had been imposed, and the movement to 
restrict credits which had been encouraged. Those wicked people, 
the bankers, it was said, were strangling trade and were deliberately 
destroying the good times. 

When | was in Australia two years ago, exactly the opposite 
criticism was being levied against the banks in that country, without, 
as far as I could gather, any foundation. They were said to have 
helped to swell the boom to an unwieldy size by forcing credits on 
unwilling takers, with the result that the subsequent crash had 
been much greater than it otherwise would have been. 

A TIME FOR CONSIDERATION, 

In the case of our own country our fault after the War was not 
that credit was restricted, but that it was not restricted 
enough. I recall various cases where customers of banks, after the 
inevitable fall from boom prices, were the prey to bitter regrets 
because they had not listened to the advice given to them, and 
complained, ** How we wish that we had not succeeded in over- 
persuading you to assist us in buying our farms, extending our 
factories, or purchasing shares.” 1 am not suggesting that condi- 
tions today are the same as they were at the time of which I speak. 
One factor alone is decidedly different. I have been looking back 
to the amount of deposits and overdrafts of the five big banks, and I 
find that in 1920 the overdrafts were £767,585,000, and the deposits 
£1,628,375,000, ¢.e., 47.1 per cent. In 1929, they were £880,612,000 
with deposits £1,¢ 979,000, or 54.2 per cent., whereas at the end of 
last year the percentage was only 38.1 per cent., the overdrafts 
being £765,612,000, and the deposits £2,011,582,000, 

We are lending now practically the same amount as we did in 
1920, but the lowness of the percentage, due to the greater amount 
of the deposits, reveals a very large potential increase of lending 
capacity. It seems to me therefore to be wise to pause for a moment 
and take stock of the position. No one wishes violent ups and 
downs in trade, neither is an entirely dead level an inspiring ambi- 
tion, but to flatten out a too abrupt curve is surely a desirable 
objective! There are many features of the present time whicii, on 
paper at any rate, may be said to be approaching boom conditions : 
a shortage of labour, especially skilled labour, a continued rise in the 
price of commodities and of wages, with consequent increased cost 
of production, an extension of productive capacity, based in some 
instances on expectations rather than actual orders, and fresh capital 
issued to the public on the same slender foundations. In Stock 
Exchange quotations also we see prices rising to figures which 
render the yield to the purchaset insignificant, although, as 1 have 
already pointed out, the percentage of our loans to the Stock 
Exchange is still of moderate dimension, 

IMPORTANCE OF OUR Export TRADE. 

There is much which is quite healthy in the situation and of good 
augury for the future, and the increased purchasing power of the 
primary producing countries is only just beginning to show its 
effects. It is much to be hoped that everything which can be 
done will be done to help on international trade, and in particular 
our own export trade, which ought to benefit so materially from 
the extension of this movement. The tripartite exchange agree- 
ment effected in September between ourselves, the U.S.A. and 
France raised our hopes that it would prove a first and most 
important step in the direction of a greater freedom of movement 
of goods between all nations. Not only was it the first real practical 
attempt between three of the leading nations of the world to obtam 
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that co-operation in the economic sphere which we are so earnestly 
anxious to achieve in the political, but it was legitimate to hope 
that it would have a highly beneficial effect on the general inter- 


national psychology. A less restricted export trade is of the 
highest importance to this country especially. It is true that we 


have recovered a greater share in this respect than other countries, 

and the value of our export trade in 1936 shows an improvement 

of £75,000,000 as compared with 1932, although it is still £288,000,000 

less than it was in 1929, but it is very necessary that the present 

activity of our internal trade should not make us lable to forget 

the essential importance of retaining our export connexions, There 
(Continued on page 246.) 
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(Continued from page 245.) 

is a definite danger that this may happen. We are so busy 
internally that many of our trades, under the additional stimulus 
of our armament programme, are working at a 100 per cent. 
capacity, and in such goods as machine tools, to mention only one, 
we are unable to meet our own requirements and are actually 
importing large quantities, while a shortage of labour has induced 
many manufacturers to scour the country to find fresh workmen 
and women in the depressed areas who can be persuaded to leave 
their homes and take up the work which is awaiting them in more 
fortunate parts of the country. A curious illustration in terms of 
labour of the phrase “ Poverty in the midst of plenty” which we 
have so frequently used in recent years in reference to goods. 





FutrurRE RESPONSIBILITIES. 

All these factors seem to me to point to two main considerations, 
In the first place every care must be taken to ensure us against 
the present activity of our internal trade degenerating into anything 
which properly can be called a boom. And in the second place, we 
ought to look ahead to that time when two of the chief causes of 
our present internal activity have come to an end, our building 
operations and our rearmament programme, and take all possible 
measures to fill the gap with increased foreign trade. 

The old weapon, when the pace was becoming too hot, has been 
so long kept in its sheath that its existence has been almost for- 
gotten, and, indeed, higher bank rate and dearer money are handi- 
caps to legitimate trade, however efficacious they may be in other 
directions, and are inevitably an added burden on the Budget. 
But without this control we are dependent on open market, or 
other operations on the part of the authorities diminishing or 
increasing bankers’ cash balances, or on individual action by the 
banks in restricting or increasing advances to customers. We have 
moved a long way from the days when control in these matters 
was semi-automatic, and many practical men of affairs are becoming 
more and more aware of a new responsibility attaching to their 
actions, not merely a responsibility which they always have had 
to the particular concern which they are interested in running, but 
a responsibility to the whole body politic. I do not think that this 
awareness has proceeded very far as yet. A manufacturer extends 
his plant or accepts orders mainly on the result of his calculation 
that he can keep the one employed and carry out the others with a 
reasonable profit and without undue risk. Likewise a banker will 
decide whether he will grant or withhold a credit primarily on the 
grounds of its safety and liquidity having due regard to the 
symmetry of his own figures. It is only in a secondary way that 
he is influenced by conjectures as to the effects of his actions on the 
economic life of the nation, or by doubts as to whether any 
alternative action would result in greater social gain. It is inevitable 
that this should be so. A practical man of affairs is much more 
afraid of laying down the law on any particular question than 
one who studies and deals in theories, and if he makes a mistake 
the penalties come home to him with greater force than they do to 
one who is engaged in theory rather than practice. He also feels, 
even if he has strong views on any particular theory, that his action 
in any case will be individual and isolated, and that he has no 
means of making his competitors co-operate with him. 

PracticaL STEPS. 

As a people we do not concern ourselves over much with theory, 
but we have a faculty for dealing with problems or abuses as 
they arise. Means have been found to lessen the activities of what 
are known as “ bucket shops,’ with every help from the Press, 
and a committee has been appointed to inquire further into the 
matter. Possible weaknesses in the Fixed Trust movement have 
been the subject of inquiry, and a committee appointed to investigate 
the position has already made recommendations to safeguard 
against possible abuses. Bankers have shown their willingness 
to assist in ameliorating our unemployed problem by co-operating 
in the formation of the Special Areas Reconstruction Association, 
perhaps not with any great optimism. Further, they show a stronger 
sense of responsibility to the public by the way in which they 
criticise the contents of a prospectus appealing for public sub- 
scriptions on which they are asked to allow their names to appear. 
I know that this bank goes out of its way, so to speak, to be 
particularly careful in this respect. It is always possible for an 
ignorant member of the public to conclude, if he sees the names of 
a respectable bank and brokers on a prospectus, that they are 
virtual guarantees of the success of the enterprise. No one, of 
course, who is familiar with business would ever draw this conclusion, 
and he knows that a bank’s name on a prospectus merely indicates 
that the banker has made every inquiry into its general bona fides 
and that he is only acting on behalf of the issuing house to receive 
subscriptions. In order to prevent any ignorant exaggeration on 
the part of the public of the functions of a bank in this connexion, 
it might perhaps be better if the name of the bank appeared in 
a less prominent position on a prospectus. 

A further example of a greater orderliness in our affairs in the City 
ean be found, I think, in the reorganisation under the auspices 
of the clearing bankers of the Foreign Exchange Committee, 
which I believe is working very satisfactorily under conditions which 
no one can call easy. 

I now beg to move: ‘“ That the report just taken as read be 
received and adopted, and that, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the directors therein, a divilend -be declared for 
tte half-year ended December 31st last on the paid-up capital 
of the company at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum on the ‘‘A”’ 
Shares, and at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum on the “B” 
Shares, payable, less income tax, cn and after January 30th, 1937.” 
(Cheers. ) 
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THe PropiEeM oF INpia. 

At the same time, the Chairman of Williams Deacon’ 
Bank had to report great slowness of exports of oo 
goods to respond to improved conditions and to the bes 
exports of raw cotton, though just latterly some ineys. 
has been noticeable in the volume exported to th 
Dominions and Colonies. Mr. Dewhurst, however. ,,, 
obviously much concerned with the falling off jn oy 
trade with India. By a vote of the Legislaty 
Assembly of India the Ottawa Agreement with 4, 
United Kingdom has been denounced, and the whg, 
question of the commercial relations between India 4 
Great Britain is due to come up shortly for reyisig, 
Concerning, therefore, the matter of some fresh try4 
agreement with India, Mr. Dewhurst expressed {), 
hope that with the removal of all political consideratigy 
from discussion, any differences of opinion may } 
settled from a purely commercial point of view and, 
policy of mutual concession be adopted. 




















Views oF Lord WarDINGTON. 

Perhaps the most restrained views with regard to {i 
outlook were contained in the able address of [oy 
Wardington to the shareholders of Lloyds Bank. Ty 
Chairman of that Institution made full recognition of th 
satisfactory conditions of Home trade during the jay 
year, but he referred to some previous occasions whe 
domestic, as distinct from international, trade has bee 
an outstanding feature of the situation, recalling, fy 
example, the fact that at the end of 1919 and the 
ginning of 1920 we were enjoying a premature post-W; 
boom with active industry and high prices. At th 
time, because it was clear to the authorities that activit 
was degenerating into a mere boom, higher money rats 
were imposed, with the result that the policy evoked seve 
criticism from traders. Looking back, however, said Lor 
Wardington, at those events, “ the question now aris 
whether the fault was not that credit was restricted bit 
that it was not restricted soon enough.” 


























PoreENTIAL LENDING POWER. 

At the same time, Lord Wardington fully admitte 
that conditions today were not the same as _ in 1919-2 
and by way of contrast he mentioned that in 1920 bankiy 
overdrafts were over 47 per cent. of the deposits, while: 
1929 advances were 54.2 per cent. of deposits, wheres 
at the end of last year the percentage was only 38, Th 
much smaller percentage of advances to deposits revees 
in fact a large potential increase of lending capacity. 

Not the least interesting part of Lord Wardingto 
speech was concerned with an analysis of loans a 
advances, and it was an analysis not merely | 
the loans and advances of Lloyds Bank, but of 
the Clearing banks, the figures being those of October dls 
last as compared with some seven years previous 



















This showed that the total advances last year | 
the Clearing Banks amounted to — approximat 
£869,000.000, a decrease of £118,000,000 compat 





with seven vears ago. The only increases occurred unt 
the headings of building trades and amusements, lil 
churches, &c. The outstanding feature was the gre! 
reduction in loans to industry. . 

One further point in Lord Wardington’s speech to whi 
I would like to refer was his reference to bankers’ respols’ 
bilities in the matter of prospectuses of capital issues“! 
which the name of the banker appears. 
of Lloyds Bank expressed the opinion that the banks# 
general recognise their responsibility to the public I 
the fact that they criticise the contents of a prospect 
appealing for public subscriptions on which they ® 
asked to allow their name to appezr. ‘* I know,” he sa! 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 





STRONG POSITION MAINTAINED 





MR. COLIN CAMPBELL’S ADDRESS 





THE annual general meeting of the shareholders of the National 
provincial Bank Limited, was held at the head office, 15 Bishops- 
gate London, 1.C., on January 28th. 

C ? 

Mr. Colin F. Campbell (the Chairman) presiding said : 


The one hundred and fourth annual report of the directors 
to the shareholders is now before you, and I hope the healthy 
situation disclosed in the figures of our balance-sheet, taken out 
on December 31st last, will meet with your approval. The largest 
item, current, deposit, and other accounts, has increased during 
the year by over £18,000,000 to £320,898,298. This figure is a 
record in our history. There are no important changes to bring 
to your notice in the other items on the liabilities side of our balance- 
sheet. 

On the assets side, coin, banknotes, and balances with the 
Bank of England at over £34,000,000 amount to 10.7 per cent. 
of our deposits. Money at call and short notice shows an increase 
of nearly £4,000,000, and bills discounted at £44,000,000 are over 
£4,000,000 up. The return to the bank on these two last-named 
items has again been disappointing. The Treasury Bill rate 
during 1936 stood at an average of Ils. 7d, 


Investments, apart from those in associated and subsidiary 
hanks, show a decline compared with the previous year’s figure 
of nearly £2,500,000. 

On the other hand, you will be pleased, as I am, to see that 
advances have increased from £112,000,000 to £122,000,000. 
This latter figure is 37.9 per cent. of our deposits, as compared 
with 36.9 per cent. at to end of 1935. We have during 1936, 
as in previous years, endeavoured to play our part in supporting 
the financial requirements of our borrowing customers; and it 
has been our great pleasure to see industrial concerns which we 
have supported through several years of depression showing evidence 
of a return to @ more prosperous state and to increased financial 
strength. 

The profit statement discloses a net profit of £1,770,173 3s., 
heing an increase of £104,735 15s. 8d. over the previous year. 
The dividend continues at 15 per cent., as before, and after allocating 
£100,000 to bank premises account and £200,000 to pension fund 
against £100,000 a year ago, there remains to be carried forward 
£970,667 Is. 2d., an increase of £48,260 15s., compared with the 
previous year. 

Looking at the record of our country as a whole, we have every 
reason to be satisfied with its work and spirit during the past year. 
In spite of being subjected to severe shocks and many uncertainties 
it has maintained its business progress with a calmness that has 
won the admiration of the world, and has belied the forecasts of 
those who have been telling us that the present activity is too 
feverish and artificial to last and must be succeeded by early 
reaction. On the contrary, many indications show that the rate 
of progress in some departments of business has been accelerated 
during the year, and that we can look forward with confidence to a 
tontinnance of this activity. 


Country's STEADY PROGREssS. 

You will have seen so many records in the Press of the fine 
achievements of most branches of our industries that I will not 
weary you now with statistics. It is enough to say that the move- 
ment and expansion of currency, the bank clearings, railway 
tratlic returns, employment figures, increases in wages, retail trade 
returns and the volume of our imports—all point to a steady 
growth of our country’s income and prosperity firmly based on 
well-distributed purchasing power. It is also most satisfactory 
to note that some of the industries that were hardest hit by the 
depression have lately shown signs of joining in the general recovery. 
Shipping has benefited from the greater movement of produce 
and of raw materials generally, which has brought about an increase 
in the rate of freights. The breaking up of old vessels also has 
stimulated activity in our shipyards. The cotton industry has 
not only been quickened by a large number of orders for Coronation 
materials but has shown that its capacity for export, assisted 
by the rise in commodity prices involving increased purchasing 
power of its overseas customers, is full of vitality. 


Only a few weeks ago the chairman of the Indian Section of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, when presenting the annual 
report, reminded his hearers that ‘the Lancashire textile trade 
8 the largest consumer of raw materials in this country, and it 
cannot be too often stated that the export trade in cotton piece 
Boods and yarns is still the country’s largest export trade and 
India the most important market. Indeed, the preservation 
of this trade is still one of the most valuable and essential factors in 
the economic position of this*country as a whole.” 


THE Trape BALANcB. 

The rise in commodity prices which has taken place inevitably 
gives rise to certain apprehensions which it would be unwise to 
ignore. In the first place it has been, to some extent, the causo 
of the widening in the gap between the values of our imports and 
exports, which has caused so large an increase during 1936 in what 
is called the adverse balance of our overseas trade. As you will 
doubtless have seen, our total imports were valued at £849,000,000, 
and our total exports at £501,000,000, leaving a difference of 
£348,000,000, which is £73,000,000 greater than in 1935. The 
adverse balance on trade in merchandise, our visible trade as it is 
called, has been a normal feature of our account with the rest of 
the world for many generations. 

Against it we can always set a balance on the right side in what 
is known as our “ invisible” trade, thanks mainly to the earnings 
of our merchant ships, sundry commissions, and the amounts due 
to our investors on account of interest and dividends on capital 
invested all over the world. There was a time when these invisible 
exports not only covered the adverse visible balance, but left us 
with a surplus estimated at something like £200,000,000 for purposes 
of further investment abroad. In recent years, owing to shipping 
depression and the low prices of commodities, which drove our 
debtors into partial or complete default and reduced the profits 
of capital invested abroad, this balance in our favour has shrunk 
seriously, so much so that in 1934, according to official estimates, 
it had turned into a small debit balance, and in 1935 it was only 
£37,000,000 on the right side. 


INVISIBLE Exports. 

It must be remembered that the official figures, the result of careful 
inquiry, are necessarily based very largely on estimates. Never- 
theless, in view of this figure for 1935, the large increase in our 
visible imports, as compared with that of exports, during 1936, 
has naturally caused a certain amount of uneasiness, since it is 
generally assumed that the improvement in the value of our 
invisible exports cannot be sufficient to counterbalance it. This 
improvement, however, must certainly be substantial, for the 
rise in commodity prices, which is to some extent responsible for 
the higher value of visible imports, must also have brought a good 
addition to the profits of the many British companies and enter- 
prises working overseas and must also have enabled those debtor 
countries whose exchange position is chiefly influenced by exports 
of primary commodities to meet their debt charges more easily 
and fully. In addition to this, the higher rates of freight lately 
earned by our shipping companies will surely be found to have shown 
a considerable increase in this item in our balance-sheet, so that 
altogether the balance ought not to be far on the wrong side. 


IMPROVING OVERSEAS INCOME. 

Moreover, the improvement in these sources of overseas income 
has only appeared lately, and may fairly be expected to continue 
during the present year, and any fear that we are living on our 
capital to any great extent can easily be exaggerated. The balance 
of payments may still be slightly on the wrong side, but we can 
surely hope before long these invisible exports will increase to an 
extent sufficient to produce a balance on the right side, and that 
foreign lending to good borrowers will be rendered easier than is the 
case at present. 

The heavy fall in wholesale commodity prices was one of the 
worst symptoms—some people even consider it to have been the 
main cause—of the depression which involved the whole world in 
distress in the years from 1929 to 1932. Owing to it the primary 
producers saw their incomes in many cases cut in half by a change in 
economic conditions for which they were in no way responsible 
and against which they had no defence. The rise in wholesale prices, 
which are still in most cases substantially below the levels of 1928, 
is thus a correction of an influence which produced incalculable 
distress, not only among the agricultural and mineral workers whom 
it affected most directly, but also among the manufacturers—both 
employers and workers—in the older countries which found so 
many of their customers impoverished and so had to curtail cutput 
and suffer the miseries of unemployment. 

There is, however, another point of view which is worthy of some 
thought. If this rise in commodity prices were to go so far as to 
cause a considerable increase in the cost of living, followed by a 
rapid advance in wages, we might be faced with a serious rise in the 
cost of production. Warnings have already been uttered by chair- 
men of industrial companies as to this possibility, and we can only 
hope that it will be possible to adjust prices and wages to avoid any 
such result. There are many factors besides the price of raw 
materials which affect the cost of the finished article, and it is reassur- 
ing to bear in mind that greatly increased industrial turnover, 
coupled with substantial improvement in the efficiency of plant and 
equipment, should act as a powerful factor in preventing an undue 
rise in prices. 

Turning now to our export trade, it is well to consider it in its 
connexion with the problem of our trade balance. Besides the rise 
in commodity prices which has made us pay more for our purchases, 
the growth in our exports has been hindered by many causes, and 
not least by the interruptions due to the war in Abyssinia and the 
tragedy that is being enacted in Spain. The inability of our indus- 
tries to meet the pressing demands of the home market and at the 
same time to fulfil an increasing number of orders from overseas is 
a further case in point. This inability has not been due to too high 
a level of costs in this country, but to the fact that many of our 

(Continued on page 248) 
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chief industries are already working at full capacity and cannot find 
the skilled men required to produce any increase in output. 

Overseas orders, even on account of the most solvent customers, 
are often complicated these days by questions of credit and are 
rendered unattractive by the difficulties of exchange restrictions. 
So that it is very natural for industry, at present fully occupied at 
home, to pay less attention to the overseas market, but it will be 
unfortunate if British industry is tempted by these considerations to 
neglect opportunities for increasing its connexions abroad and even 
to allow old connexions to be lost, perhaps for all time. 


PRESENT ACTIVITY. 

It is important that we should remember that our present activity 
is to a certain extent artificial, though there is no need to exaggerate 
the extent to which this is so. Most of our recent recovery has 
been due to sound business reasons, abundant credit, political con- 
fidence, and the conviction that there is plenty of demand for 
industry’s output if it can be offered at a price that consumers can 
nay. The great activity in house building, though perhaps started 
* official encouragement, was based largely on the increase in the 
wages bill which enabled thousands of people to secure the better 
homes which had long been overdue to them. But our rearmament 
programme is certainly a temporary matter, and though we can be 
sure that it will keep industry busy for some time, the day will 
come when its effect will taper off and we shall go back to the 
normal demands of our defensive forces. 

When that time comes it is likely enough that we shall still find a 
good deal to do towards improving social conditions, but never- 
theless it is essential that some other substantial outlet should be 
found to take up some of the slack that will make its appearance 
when our armament needs have been satisfied. By far the most 
promising outlet of this kind seems to be offered by overseas trade, 
the volume of which is sure to be increased by greater stability in 
exchange and the rising prices of commodities. 

The urgent need for developing overseas connexions is relevant 
to another vital question, namely, that of the special areas. These 
districts, as is well known, have been chiefly those which have been 
hard hit by the decline in international trade, and its revival is 
the soundest cure for their troubles. The idea that this condition 
can be ameliorated by allowing the inhabitants to drift into the 
areas which are busy on domestic orders is both wasteful and 
unsympathetic. If such a policy were adopted, it would create 
a wilderness where there was once a hive of industry; it would 
involve the uprooting of people who love their homes and neigh- 
bourhoods and transferring them to places where everything 
would be strange and a good deal unpleasant to them. Surely 
we can find a better way by means of special efforts for resuscitating, 
where possible, the trades that formerly flourished in these areas 
and where that is not possible, by creating new industries so that 
life and activity can be re-introduced. The alternative of depopu- 
lation and the loss of all inherited tradition is one to be resisted. 

The prospects for the present year, within the horizon of our 
home and of the British Empire, are such that we face it with 
confidence notwithstanding the clouds abroad:-. Abundant. credit 
has been available on very favourable terms to British industry 
in all its branches. Some fears have been expressed lest rising 
commodity prices and expanding trade should cause demands 
on our credit system which would enforce a reversal of this policy. 
I see no reason to anticipate embarrassment from any such develop- 
ment. In present conditions the power of our monetary authorities 
to influence the price of money is almost unlimited, and they 
are evidently determined to use it on the side of maintaining an 
adequate supply of credit. This was shown by their action, just 
before last Christmas, in transferring £65,000,000 of gold from the 
Exchange Equalisation Fund to the Bank of England, chiefly 
against securities taken from the issue department of the bank. 
The net result of this transaction was an addition of £5,000,000 
to the basis of credit, relieving te that extent the seasonal strain 
on the money market and increasing its resources for the future. 

Finally, I hope that this year may witness the beginning of an 
era of more cordial co-operation in international affairs, for which 
our Government has always worked so hard. The abandonment of 
the gold standard by the few stalwarts of the Gold Bloc last 
September had long been expected, with some apprehension con- 
cerning its immediate effects. As it turned out, having been carefully 
prepared for by our French neighbours with the co-operation of 
the American Government and our own, it was hailed as a turning- 
point in international monetary affairs, indicating that in future 
they were to be handled in a spirit of mutual assistance. The 
example of France was quickly followed by Holland, Switzerland, 
and Italy ; and, since Germany’s adherence to the gold standard 
has long been more nominal than real, we can now say that the old 
gold standard, with its rigid parities that were at one time so useful 
to trade and long-term finance, is buried, possibly to be succeeded 
by some more elastic form of gold standard which would meet the 
needs of home trade besides securing international co-operation. 

We hope that during the coming year political uncertainties may 
be less unsettling and that the aggressive tendencies of some of 
our European neighbours may be modified. 

It will be the privilege of this country to exercise all the influence 
it possesses in the world of business to establish international 
understanding and intercourse, and so take a leading part in the 
development of the well-being of all nations. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Bankers’ Views as a Whole 


In commenting a fortnight ago upon the speeches t 
the earlier meetings of bank shareholders, ] suggesta| 
that while much value attached to the views of banker 
concerning the financial and business outlook by regs, 
of their daily contact with the financial and commer] 
activities of the country, any possible bias exhibited 
might reasonably be expected to be in the direction y 
optimism rather than pessimism. 

In the first place, it is certainly not the duty of ty 
banker to give public utterance—unless absolutely 
necessary—to views calculated by disturbing confideng 
to injure the business of his customers. In the secon} 
place, and notwithstanding the low money rates, bankex 
themselves have enjoyed a more prosperous year thay 
for some time past, even though some portion of th 
profits may not have been secured along the old orthodoy 
banking lines. On the whole, therefore, it is not sy. 
prising that optimism should have been the prevailing 
note at the recent bank meetings. ‘ 






























More Exports NEEDED. 

On the other hand, with complete unanimity eye 
bank chairman emphasised the need for a revival in 
international as distinct from domestic trade. On this 
point there was evidently a clear recognition of the 
fact that there must be a limit to purely domestic 
trade activity, especially remembering that some 
part at least of the activity has to be attributed 
to such temporary stimulus as that represented by the 
Government’s expenditure in connexion with the rearma- 
ment programme. Most bank chairmen reminded leaders 
of industry ‘that there was danger lest the extreme 
activity of home trade should divert attention from the 
necessity for keeping our hold over foreign markets. 

I must confess, however, that I would have liked to 
discern rather more concern on the part of the bank 
chairmen with regard to the expansion in the national 
expenditure. ‘It is quite true that with regard to the 
main increase, namely, that connected with the regrettable 
but none the less inevitable outlays on national defence, 
no word of criticism or of. discouragement should be 
uttered, but it is not only special defence expenditure 
which is responsible for prospective deficits and stil 
higher taxation, and outlays on social services which, 
however desirable, in certain circumstances would 
seem to call for rigid control at a moment when arrears 
have to be made up in the expenditure for maintaining 
the national defences. 

But while in some respects bankers may be said to 
have taken an ultra-optimistic view of the future, | 
think that they were quite justified in emphasising two 
points in the situation concerning which there at 
needless apprehensions. The rapid rise in the price o! 
commodities has, not unnaturally, caused some appr: 
hensions both as to the effect upon costs of production 
and also upon the cost of living. More than one banker, 
however, pointed out that the rise is from an abnormally 
low level, and that it was generally conceded during 
the period of depression that no world recovery 0 
prosperity could take place without a material rise i! 
prices of leading commodities. Even now prices are bY 
no means above what might be termed the average ove! 
a long period. Not only so, but the rise in prices of 
such commodities, for example, as wheat and wool has 
done much to restore economic prosperity to countries 
which had suffered greatly from the prolonged fall, and 
it is probable that we have yet to feel the good effect 
(Continued on page 250.) 
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BANK 


LIMITED 


1 Head Office: 54 Lombard St., London, E.C.3 


WORLD-WIDE BANKING SERVICE 


The Barclays group of Banks has Branches in 
many parts of the Empire and elsewhere and 
is represented by Agents and Correspondents 
throughout the World. This extensive 
organisation is placed at the disposal of cus- 
tomers desirous of transacting any descrip- 
1 tion oi domestic or foreign banking business. 
Full particulars of all the services which the 
Sink places at the disposal of its customers 
can be obtained on application to any Branch 
Manager. 


OVER 2,000 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


and Trustee Business 


undertaken. 


Executor 


Chief Trustee Office: 
37 King William Street, London, E.C.4 
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Thisis no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481. 
(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 


West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital ... Pan “a ae eco P 
Reserve Fund a 
Currency aa “a ene ons iki 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


£4,500,000 
£2,475,000 
£2,000,000 
£4,500,000 


Reserve 


is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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You can be sure 
Player's No. 3 are 
always fresh. All pack- 
ings are now supplied 
with protective 
wrapping. 
.35A. 


20 ror 1/4 


PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 


50 ror 3/3 100 For 6/4 


FAMOUS FIGURES 7 


‘Peerless’ Jim, acknowledged one of the 
greatest exponents of fistic art, was 
born 1880. Professional from 1901. 
Won British Featherweight Champion- 
ship Belt outright by three successive 
victories ; also European Featherweight 
Championship in 1912. Greatest fights 
were with Abe Attell, 1909 ; Spike Rob- 
son, Pal Moore and Fred Welsh, 1910. 


Player’s No. 3 is another 
figure easily remembered 
because of its merits, repre- 
senting, as it does, a Cigarette 
of delightful 
and flavour, giving always 
that little extra quality so 
necessary for complete enjoy=- 
ment by the critical smoker. 


mellowness 








50 tins (Lain ONty) 3/4 
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ONE OF That impressive figure is the 


number of children who have 


2 5 * 0 0 0 passed through the National 


Children’s Home -to a new and better life. 


Every 
day that figure is increasing. The National Children’s 


Home needs your help in order to carry on and ex- 





tend its work. Gifts, large or small, are welcome : &50 


| name a cot in memory of a friend or relative. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOME 


Chief Offices: HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N.S Founded by Dr 
cvs—z28 














BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., £.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON - LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM = MANCHESTER = CARDIFF + GLASGOW 











THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. 
1, £4,000,000; 





Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000; Paid-up 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not 
capable of being called up except in the event of and for the purpose of 
the Bank being wound up)— £12,000,006; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; 
Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the 
Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New 
Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. G€#mmercial 
and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques issued—available 
throughout the World. BILLS are purchased or sent for Collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascer- 
tained on application. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 


BUMPUS 477 OXFORD ST 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD., BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 












Any book on any subject can be 


had from Bumpus, and _ the 

stock is comprehensive enough to 

satisfy most tastes and interests. 
MAYFAIR 3601 














Sas 


Finance 
(Continued from page 248.) 

of the recovery upon the purchasing power of the ; 
ducing countries. And finally, I think that wh ng 
on the whole have been justified in declaring ma 
regards both the higher prices of commodities ang the 
greater activity in trade there is nothing at present b 
apprehend in either movement going beyond the poe 
of the banks to easily meet all loan requirements, 

ARTHUR W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


MarKETS RALLYING. 

A.tnovuci during the last few days the Stock Markets, in. 
cluding: the section for gilt-edged securities, have shown 
some recovery from the depression of the previous wee 
business has by no means recovered the briskness which Was 
a feature of markets up to the close of last year. Saturday’, 
oration by Herr Hitler may be said to have had little effeg 
upon the markets either way, though perhaps there was some 
feeling of relief that the speech was not of a more aggressive ang 
provocative character. On the whole, the tone is firmes. 
perhaps, at the moment in the more speculative departments 
such as those for Oil and Mining shares. Notwithstanding 
active trade, Home Railways are inclined to sag owing to un- 
certainty of the extent of Labour demands. 

Quite the most interesting development of the past week 
has been the arrangement of fresh banking credits here for 
the French Government. For the Frane has been showing 
weakness for some time past owing to the lack of cop. 
fidence on the part of the French public. At the same 
time, and largely as a result of the devaluation of the Fran 
last year, trade in France is improving, and there seems to be 
a fair hope that as the year proceeds the general economic 
position of the country will have become strengthened. It is, 
however, in the early months of the vear that the financial 
requirements of the French Government are particularly 
large, and the Government’s powers of borrowing from the 
Bank of France having been exhausted, banking credits were 
urgently required. These were finally arranged to the extent 
of £40,000,000. 

* * * * 
Tue Ricnarpd Tomas Issve. 

Although the response on the part of the public to the 
recent issue of £7,000,000 in 4 per cent. Debenture stock in 
Richard Thomas and Co., the well-known coal and_ iron 
undertaking, was a poor one, considerable interest is taken in 
the project itself, which is an important one from the stand- 
point of domestic industry, and the chances afforded for 
increasing the numbers of employed. This point was brought 
out very clearly by Sir William Firth at the Extraordinan 
Gencral Meeting last month when the scheme was submitted 
to and approved by the shareholders. There is to be a great 
extension of works at Ebbw Vale, where the Chairman stated 
they would have the most modern sheet and tinplate plant 
in the country, equal to any in the world, and they intended 
to work this new plant fully. Moreover, it must be remembered 
that this enlargement of industrial activities is taking place in 
a distressed area in Wales. 

* * * * 
Trust OF INSURANCE SHARES. 

The Progress Report No. 5 of the Trust of Insurance Shares 
Limited, which covers the fifth half-year of the Trust, s 
quite a satisfactory one. The current distribution amounts ti 
2.8458d. net per unit, which added to the distribution for thi 
previous six months makes a gross yield of £3 13s. 11d. per 
cent. per annum on the original price of 19s. 9d. For the 
current year the managers estimate a yield of approximatel) 
3} per cent. per annum gross. Since the inception of the Trust, 
the original unit holders have received per unit an income 6! 
£3 15s. 3d., gross per annum, while the bid price on Janu 
ary Ist, 1937, namely, 28s. ex dividend showed a net capita! 
appreciation to the original unit holders of approximatelj 
163 per cent. 

* * * * 
Gas Ligut AND COKE RESULTS. 

The latest report of the Gas Light and Coke Compal! 
is an excellent one. It shows that notwithstanding highet 
costs the sales of gas and residuals brought in a sufficientl 
larger revenue to increase the company’s net profits. The 
coal bill was nearly £500,000 higher but gas sales rose ant 
brought in £325,000 more, stove rentals £96,000 more an¢ 
coke about £280,000 more. Thus, while the revenue from 


_ 
all sources rose by nearly £800,000, expenses were up by § 


£780,000. With an increased net revenue of about £22,000, 
the directors were able to maintain the usual rate of dividen 





with an increase in the carry-forward of £10,554, A. W. K. 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No. 228 


By Zeno. 

[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct 
golution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes 
be marked ‘‘ Crossword Puzzle,’ and should be received not 

jater than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened before 
noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. 
The name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes 
containing solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise 
they are gurcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot 


be accepted. | 
| 
| | 10 | 
| 


Re i” 
} 


«< 


38 


(NV.B.—All quotations are from Alexander Pope.) 

ACROSS 2.“ The... judges soon the sentence 

“ _ ip sign, 
1, “Thou wert my guide, ..., and And wretches hang, that jurymen 

‘ss friend. . : may dine.” 

9, “The . passion, be it what it 8. See 28. 

will, r : 4. “And make each day a critic... 
The .. . passion conquers reason the last.” 

still 5. My first is unchecked in 43, my 


12. rev. “* Do good by stealth, and 


second in 8. 


blush to find (15)... Winn te s P 
15. See 12, 6. peg a monster of so frightful 
16. “... science only will... genius fit ; ’ ‘ i 
So vast fs (23), so narrow human As, to be..., needs but to be seen. 
wit.” 7. “ Sacred to... his whole life long, 


And the sad burden of some merry 
song.” 


17.“ Aninth..., added to the eighth 
in Scripture : 


‘ Blessed 1s he who expects nothing, 8. “. . . smiles his emptiness betray, 
for he shall never be disap- As shallow streams run dimpling all 
pointed.’ ” the way.” 

20. My first is unchecked in 1 across, my 10. “* Heaven first taught ... for some 
second in 1 down. wretch’s aid, 

21. “ Loose to the wind their airy gar- Some banish'd lover, or some captive 
ments flew, maid,” 

Te Gueiee . of the filmy 11. Get a herd (anag.). 

22, This will be found embedded in 18, 1% Swampy ground. 

23. See 16 14. “‘ And he whose .. . so sublimely bad, 
24, This will make ink hold the opinion. It is not poetry, but prose run mad.” 
25. rev, Person’s private room. 18. “‘ With lenient arts . . . a mother’s 
26. One's reckoning will be out less this. breath, 


Make languor smile, and smooth the 

bed of death.” 

Such were the notes thy once 

lov'd poet sung, 

Till death untimely stopp’d his... 
tongue.” 

, at sight of 29. “ Die ofa. 


27. “ Be not the first by whom the new 
are tried, 
Nor... the last to lay the old (37)."’ m “ 
28. rev. “ Give me again my hollow..., 
A crust of bread, and (3),” 
$1. Vowels. 
32. “ Love, free as... 
human ties, 
Spreads his light wings, and in a 
moment flies.’’ 
34. rer. See 38. 
35. rev. “‘ Pride, the never-failing vice 


. . in aromatic pain.” 
80. rev. ‘ True wit is nature to advan- 
tage dress’d, 
What ... was thought, but ne’er so 
well express’d.”” 


eee SOK,” 33. “. . . his Highness’s dog at Kew; 
86. “If to her share some female Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are 

errors... , you?” (wo words.) 

Look on her face, and you'll forget 38. rev. It is made very small with 34. 

_ _ them all.” 41. The end of 25. 
37. See 27. 
39. “Fair tresses man’s {imperial race 

insnare, 


And beauty draws ... with a single SOLUTION TO 
“— CROSSWORD NO. 227 


. simile that solitary shines 
In the dry desert of a thousand 
ines,” 
42, “in nice balance, truth with 
gold she weighs, 
And solid pudding against 
praise.” 
43. Undressing will leave us with a 
thing to be learnt ! 


DOWN 
1. “ Fix'd like a plant, on his peculiar 
spot 
To draw nutrition, ..., and rot.” 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 227 is A. L. Wild, Women’s 
University Settlement, 44 Nelson Square, S.E.1. 








WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. (Vic. 0283.) 6/-, 3/6, 2/6 Bookable. 
Evenings 8.30 sharp. Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2.30. 


UNCLE VANYA, 
By CHEKHOV. 











Over 5,000 DOCTORS 


recommend or prescribe the 


CURICONES ™ 


treatment for 


RHEUMATIC ILLS 


A Chartered Accountant’s Certificate states that in 
1936, “ Curicones” was being prescribed or recom- 
mended by 5,037 doctors for the relief and eradication 
of 
Chronic Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, 
Neuritis, Fibrositis, Synovitis, Swollen Joints and 
Kindred Ills. 


“ CURICONES ” ARE OBTAIN- 

ABLE FROM ALL CHEMISTS 

STEPHEN MATTHEWS & CO. LTD., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 

19/21 Farringdon St., London, E.C. 4. 











BLAKE’S HYDRAMS 


raise water without cost for power 


COST LITTLE TO INSTAL AND 
NOTHING TO RUN 


A Hydram cuts out oil, electricity and labour 
costs. It raises a portion of the water used for 
driving it. Many | ot el have been in use for 
30 and 40 years without costing their owners 20/- 
for renewals. Thousands of our Hydrams are at 
the present moment raising water from very small 
springs and streams to high level points where it 
is needed. 
Catalogue No. 61 sent Free. 
Have a copy for reference. 


It gives many helpful suggestions and illustra- 
BLAKE'S HYDRAM tions for setting out and engineering hydram 
or Seif-Acting Pump installations. 








JOHN BLAKE LTD., Water Supply Engineers, 
yom ore ACCRINGTON. 


2539 Accrington, Rams, Accrington. 














ORDEALS 


you can help 
them face 


Over 64,000 lives have been saved 
from shipwrecks round our shores 
in the last 112 years. 

Your help in this heroic work is 
needed. 

it costs little more than one penny 
a year from each one of our 
population. Anything you can afford 
to send will help these brave men in 
their perilous task. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, 8.W. 1. 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 























Ton your 


llenburys 


Gycerre §. DIASTILLES 





FROM ALL CHEMISTS 8° & V3 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES 
_ Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters.) Head- 
ngs displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts > 
24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26 ; and 10% 
for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London W.C.1, with remittance 
fo ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


line charged as a line. 





PERSONAL 


NLOTHING, BOOTS and SOCKS of all sizes, particu- 

) larly men’s, urgently needed by the poor among 

whom we work in Stepney, Mile End and Bethnal Green. 

Kindly mail or rail to the Rev. PERCY INESON, East End 

fission, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
toad, Stepney, E 


1 ALDNESS. 











A Medical Discovery re-grows NEW 
The ages of delighted Clients range from 
Recommended by a HARLEY STREET 
SPECIALIST and a well-known WEST END SUR- 
GEON. £1,000 for denial.—Write today to THE LABo- 
RATORIES (S. R.), 37 New Bond Street, W. 1. 


— a nates 
IS pipe burns well, he’s hate and bluff, 
H A LOM LONG smoker, sure enough. 


HAIR. 


22 to 894. 


one ees ne REN oe ee me 
URCOMB, W. E., now assists R. J. Davies, 123 
New Bond Street, W.1 We motor the Kingdom 
Valuing for all purposes, and purchasing for cash works 
of art, furniture, jewels, plate, a Full details, see * A 
Lady " opportunity, or Morning Post any 
Saturday. Maytair 2437 or Hurcomb. Hillside 4666. 


Kk IMBERLEY HOME-MADE JAMS are made by a 


pages Zimes 


Retired Officer and Family and supplied to Messes, 
lubs, Schools, Yachts, Bazaars, Doctors aad Members 
of the Royal Households. They provide employment for 
12 extra people in a hard-hit village, and every order 
you send helps us to inaintain orincrease the number, See 
separate advertisements this issue and ORDER, please, 
from Mrs. HiLbA KIMBERLEY, Gunnislake, Cornwall. 

>! RE Digestive Keemun China Tea, 4 lb 10s. 8d. ; 3-Ib 
sainpie Yd., post iree.— ROWLAND STIMSON AND 
Co., 28 Tower Hill, London, E.C. 3. Established 1885 


f NYURVEY provides Planaed Knowledge and 
Ss Essential News for the student of World Affairs.— 
Write Dept. 8, 25 Harmer Street, Gravesend, hent. 

JOUR FINANCIAL SUPPORT is needed for ABOR- 
\ TION LAW REFORM ASSOCIATION second year 
expansion.—Please send donations, however sinall, to 
17 Mount Carmel Chambers, London, W. 3. 


WHERE HELP IS WANTED 


AID 


)ISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS 
ASSOCLATION 


CONSTANT NEED OF FUNDS. 
Please do not overlook our poor and infirm Ladies and 
Gentlemen. Funds urgently needed to maintain our 
860 Lcnsioners and to help others in sore need, 

SiR SELWYN FREMANTLE, Chairman. 

J. HERBERT TWAMLEY, Esq., J.P., Hon. Treasurer. 

C. M. Finn, Secretary, 74 Brook Green, London, W. 6 
uae ed canes se ae ten aE. 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


HE QUEEN’S 








SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 


All secretarial subjects taught by modern methods in 

delightful surroundings. 7 months £55. 
’rospectus [rom 

67 Queen's Gate, S.W.7. 


Dept. F. Wes. 6939. 





7ENSINGTON LANGUAGES CENTRE. Principal 
R. Earus-JENKINS, M.A., D.-Ed.F.1.L. Qualitied 
Linguist, Phonetician, &c. Fully urained educationalist. 
Natives, Groups or Private.—sy Lexham Gardens, W.8. 





ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 

.. (Principal: Dr. E. Roberts). 

Complete and practica] training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
’rofessional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply, 46 Grosvenor Place, 8.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 


“The only thing 
that does me 
good for Colds” 


«AP as 


t 


“* Vapex is the only thing that has 
ever done me good... If I get a 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
‘adios INDIVIDUAL 
TAN - Y- BRYN. 


cold I at once take a few drops 
Near Llandudno Junction, North Wales. 





on my hanky and ina few hours 
I am fit and well again. I tell 
all my friends about it and they 
come back and thank me... They 
say the same as I do; they have 
tried everything but find Vapex 
is the very best.” 
R. hx; Hackney, E.9. 
Try Vapex for yourself and you 
will never be without it again. 
The relief it gives is marvellous. 
It clears the head and quickly 
breaks up the most stuffy cold. 
Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 
V.146 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO,, LTD. 


EERE RERE ERE ERE 











SCHOOL 


All Classes Limited to Ensure Individual Tuition. 


Head-Master; J. ANTONY THOMPSON, M.A., F.Z.S., 
F.R.E.S. (Caius Coll., Cambridge). 
Assisted by resident staff of honours graduates. 
New School Wing, &c., Opened Present Term. 
For Prospectus Apply Head-Master. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Publie school on 
I ind{ vidual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared tor usual examinations and for the University 
entrance Or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a 





] OWTHER COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. 


NEAR ABERGELE, NORTH WALES. 
Headmistress : Miss K, I. SAYERS, M.A. (Cantab.). 
Chairman: StR RONALD MAcCLEAY, G.C.M.Q, 

Examinations for Junior, Senior and Musie Entrance 
SCHOLARSHIPS, of the nominal value from £20-£80 
per annum from four to six years, will be held in March, 
1937. Exhibitions may also be availible for girls of 
ability who do not reach scholarship standard. For 
further particulars, apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 





M* daughter spent six happy years at 
i School, Hastings, and received a careful training 
in healthy surroundings. 1 have no financial interest 
in the School, but am glad to pass this information to 
anyone who is interested. —Box No. A677. 


NHE LAURELS SCHOOL (Late of RUGBY), 

WROXALL ABBEY, WARWICK.-—Recognised 
by Board of Education. This well-known School for 
Girls now occupies large modern premises in most beauti- 
ful surroundings. Preparation for all examinations to 
University Entrance and Scholarship standard. All 
games, riding and swimming. Individual attention 
assured. Entire charge if desired. Illustrated pros- 
pectus.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 














RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX: 


Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 

»f one or two years’ training. Specially intended 

of good education wishing to become club 

r to begin training for future work as hospital 

almoners, welfare workers, care committee organisers &c. 

Course arranged to suit needs of individual students. A 

few bursaries avuiluble for suitable candidates.—Full 
particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


OTEL MANAGER WISHES TO MAKE A CHANGE, 
H He is now managing a first-class Hotel which 
accommodates above 200 guests. During the time he 
has been manager (seven or eight years) the shareholders 
have every year received big dividends. He has English 
and Continental experience. Salary required, £700 per 
annum.—Apply Box No. A678. 








THE SOLUTION OF 
THE WORLD PROBLEM 


A PSYCHOLOGIST & PHILOSOPHER GIVES THE 
CAUSE OF [HE WORLD’sS [ROUBLES & SHOWS 
HOW 1HEY MAY BE OVERCOME BY MEANS OF 
: CATHOLICISM. 
The book shows how a knowledge of Religion and 
Politics may be obtained, and briefly explains Christ- 
ianity as a whole. Tuere is nothing indefinite in it and 
it answers the opponents of Christianity and the Church 
On these subjects. Those who are not afraid to face 
facts and are conrerned about their welfare should 
read the book. 
A copy will be supplied to Papers desiring to review it. 
Price 3/6 net, postage 3d. 
From ALi BOOKS=LLER»> or 
THE GROSVENOR PRESS 
CHRISTMAS STREET, BRISTOL 











Rocklands | 


— 


LECTURES 
IBERALISM IN THE MODERN Woap 





re on the pap A fn each month 
at 8.15 p.m. in the MANSON HALL, 26 P - 
PLACE, W. 1. ORTLAND 


FEBRUARY 9TH.—INTERNATIONAL RE 
LECTURER: SIR FREDERICK WHYTE Pot 
CHAIRMAN: LORD MESTON, K.O.8.1. Sl 
Maron 9TH.—THE ECONOMIO 8sTR 
LECTURER: GEOFFREY CROWTHE UcTURR, 
prog A LADY LAYTON. 

PRIL 13TH.—THE INDIVIDUAL AND TH 
LecTuRER: C. P. SNOW. ESTATE 
CHAIRMAN: MRS. CORBETT ASHBY, 
Seats, 3s., 2s. and 1s., can be bought at the door oy 

from The Liberal Party Organisation, 42 Parliame 
Street, S.W. 1, . 


D® G. P. GOOCH on “The Outlook in Europea 
- Kensington Town Hall, Tuesdays, Feb; Oh, 
td 





16th, 23rd, at 5.30. Tickets for Course 28, 
each) from Miss CHARLESWORTH, Kensington igh 
School, St. Albans Road, W. 8, or at the door, 


, ————— 

YT. EDMUNDS, LOMBARD 8ST. W ednesday in Lent, 

491.10 p.m. Addresses on “‘ Church and State.’ Victor 

Raikes, Esq., M.P., Feb. 10th, on “ Why I am ageing 
Disestablishment.”” 





JNIVERSITY 





- on kh 
OF LONDOYX, 
Two Lectures entitled (1) ‘ EXCAVATIONS 0p 
TOMBS OF THE SHANG DYNASTY” and (2) 
“SHANG AND CHOU BRONZES " will be given (tn 
English) by DR. LI CHI (Chairman of the Department 
of Archaeology, Academia Sinica) at THE COUR. 
TAULD INSTITUTE OF ART (20 Portman Square, 
W. 1) on FEBRUARY 17th and 18th, 1937, at 5.30 pm, 
The Chair will be taken by Prof. W. PERcEVaL Y 
O.B.E., D.Lit., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.8. (Professor of Chines 
Art and Archaeology in the University). Lantern 
illustrations, 

ADMISSION FREE by Ticket to be obtained from 
the Registrar, Courtauld Institute of Art, 20 Portmay 
Square, W. 1. 

A Course of four Lectures on “ AIR POWER AND 
ITS EMPLOYMENT” will be given by AIR VICE 
MARSHAL E. L. GOSSAGE, D.S.0., M.C. (Royal Air 
Force), at THE NEW BUILDINGS OF THE UNIVER 
SITY (Entrance from Montague Piace, W.C. 
THURSDAYS, FEBRUARY 18th and 
MARCH 4th and 11th, 1937, at 5.30 p.m 
Lecture the Chair will be taken by Air Chief Marshal 
SiR ROBERT BROOKE-PoPHAM, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., CMG, 

S.O 


D.S.O. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
8. J. WORSLEY, 
Acaden 


ic Registrar 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 


EE” NBURGH MERCHANT COMPANY ENDOWED 
J 





SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
EDINBURGH LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


The MERCHANT COMPANY EDUCATION BOARD 
invite APPLICATIONS for the position of HEAD. 
MISTRESS at EDINBURGH LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
EDINBURGH, which will become vacant at the end of 
the current session owing to the retirement of Miss 
Tweedie. Normally, the salary will commence ut 
£750 and rise by £25 yearly to £1,000, but the successful 
applicant, if of sufficient experience, may be placed 
above the minimum. Candidates must have a degre 
of a British University. The suceesstul applicant wil 
enter on full duty in the beginning of October next, 
but is expected to assist in making the arrangements 
previous to the opening of the session. Applications 
with testimonials (32 copies of each which will not be 
returned), must be lodged with the subscriber by 
February 27th. Applicants must give the names of 
three referees, and state (1) University training and 
degree, (2) professional training and qualifications, 
(3) experience, (4) interest in sport, (5) age, and (6) present 
position. Candidates may write direct to members of 
the Board asking for an interview, but canvassing is 
prohibited. 

Cc. C. LEARMONTH, Secretary. 

The Merchants’ Hall, Edinburgh. 

January 30th, 1937. 


U NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 





FACULTY OF SCIENCE 
CHAIR OF APPLIED MATHEMATICS. 
The Council of the University invites applications for 
the newly established Chair of Applied Mathematics. 
The stipend offered is £1,000 a year. 
Twenty-four copies of applications, which may be 
accompanied by twenty-four copies of not fewer than 
three testimonials, references or other credentials, 
should be forwarded to the undersigned, to reach him 
not later than March Ist, 1937. 
It is desirable that the selected candidate should ente 
upon his duties on October Ist next. 
Further particulars may be obtained from— 
Cc. G. BURTON, Secretary. 
The University, Edmund Street, Birmingham, ¢ 
February, 1937. 


JNIVERSITY OF 
) 





EDINBURGH, 
Applications are invited for the double post of 
ADVISER OF WOMEN STUDENTS and W ARDEN 
OF MASSON HALL. The commencing salary will be 
not less than £400, rising by £10 per annum to £50, 
with residence in the Hall. The duties will begin 
September Ist.—Applications together with testimonials 
and references (ten copies) should be sent on or before 
February 25th to the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 
W. A. FLEMING, 
Secretary to the University of Edinburgh, 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 
a | Said 
SCHOLARSHIPS | WANTED TO PURC HASE 
_ j;— . a o 
‘a ee : wane VINE JE WELS, precions stones, gold in any form an! 
vf. PAUL'S 5 HOOL.—An examination for filling | I sovereigns A. prec We pay highest any t prices 
s vacaneles On the oo oun lation will be held on j Please call or send by registered post Cash or offer by 
fuesday, May 20th A did “_ gen se. Py —_ return.— LONDON JEWELLERY MART, LTp., Mayfair 2133 
; for senior tarships must not be over the age $15 Oxfore ree ent uke Stree op. 
on ve ani ist candidates for Junior s¢ laa hips ‘steemeees’ lth og Street, W.1. (entr. in Duke Street), of 


age of 15 on September Ist. Two 
vf the annual valne of £35 may be 
sult of the examinations to candidates 
hecome Boarders at the School For 

ipply to the Bursar, St. Paul's 
ington, W. 14 


oust _ be over 
fonse Bursaries 
awarded on the 
mending to 
further particulars 
Schoo!, West kh 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


HE Wn BEDFORD. PHYSICAL TRAINING COL 
T LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford Princip), 
Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students 


Miss STANSFELD \ 
we trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
nastics, The course of training extends over 3 years 


Edueational and Medical Gymnasties, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
£165 per annum For prospectus 


and includes 
Massage, Dar 
Yethall, Ac t 
apply SECRETARY 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





—_—— | 
1CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.|] 
S rUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS | 
Prospect | reliable Information forwarded free 
@ cha 
Tt th pupil distriet preferred 
nd idea f fees shonld tb iven 
1&J. PATO Rdu onal Agents, 143 Cannon Street, | 
1 Tek Mansion House 5053 
| 
| 
FOREIGN SCHOOLS 
AVENIR CHESTERI VILLAR WEEZER 
L LAND, Altitude 4,100 7¢ A HOME SCHOOL tor 
BOYS and GIRLS. Complet rriculum in Enalish and 
Frew | harge taken JOUN HAMSHIERE, 
PhD. Ca 1 Mrs HAMSHERI 


PUBLICATIONS 


ieee 
| ye staal yet RUSSIA Of valne to all serious 

students of Soviet affairs ’ (The Times). No. 2 just 
at, Is l free Is. 3d. Pub 92 Fleet Street, B.C 


WERY month over 28,000 people real The Bast Bnd 

KE Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of 
Bast End | Send your name and address, and we 
vill send you a copy of this month's issue The Rev, 
Percy INESON, Superintendent, East End Mission, 
Central Hall > Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 
Stepaey, BE. 1 


AU THORS, 


ITERARY lypewtg., Prani,cake promptly ex., MSS 
1,000 words, Carbon copy Sd. 1,000 Miss N. 
MeFarLaNne((),Th Study, 96M rine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, 


TYPEWRITERS, &c. 





WRITING TINY SENTIMENTS: 


\ AKE MONEY 
SERVICE i (Ss) Glenside, 


Details stamp 


Piyuno ith 


= POEMS WANTED Songs and musical comps 
igo considered tor publication. Terms by arrang zement, 
Peren DEREK Ltp., Z.B., 1404 Shaftesbury Av., W4 


wre FOR PROFIT.—Make a aimed income in| 
par time. Send for free booklet REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85p), Palace Gate, Wo 8. 


HOTE LS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
R E wai wit Kb CLI : rp. (96 ‘Sabina Gad SW WwW + 
1 and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 30s, 


veekly : with dinner, 6s is. weekly Viet. 3547, 

erin H SPA WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

Hs HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & ce. water, 

rites vy rooms with radiators, A.A. R.A. 
Hikastrat f Guide from R. Lusu, Manager. 

abi RGH.—THE ALISON HOTE L. “Melville 

da rescent. Tams.: ‘ Melerest,”” Edinburgh, Tel. 31295. 


\ ATLOCK SMEDLEY'S Gt. 
4 Hydro 





Od.or2 











Britain’s Greatest 





For Health, Rest or Pleasure, 270 Bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 aeres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
v I Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 








—— Yot RSELVES in English Country 


AK far DD riptive List (3d. post free) of 130 INNS a 

HOTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE’S REFRESHME NT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD. 


P.ROW. A., Lrp., St. GEORGE’S House, 
STREFT, W. 1 





| 
| 
| 
193 REGENT ip 
| 
| 
| 


\' RREY TRUST INNS for excellent country | 
(arters. situated in the loveliest part of SURREY.— 
Apply for List “8,” stating requirements to, ‘* SURREY 
rest” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 





\ FARWICK CLUB LTD. (21 St. George's Sq., 5.W.1.) | 
-R vomand breakfast 5s. night or 30s. w’kly : with | 
dinner 63. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vict. 7289. 





~ | Cornwall, 





. | EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
: PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
' = . COPLES.—T. J. GASTON 76 Strand Wi 2(Tem. 3048 


MISCELLANE OU S 





DP stockin "Handwoven Tweee ge it 

tockings and Wader Socks wee 7) 
acer: Hes ib 
| FAVE you anything to sell? Re 

yond ges ssionad service f , 

Z f innouncements fo the V 





Luxurious travel Boy | tiers of rendeee ot The Spiteri tase 
City & Hall Limes | iin we wi Feito iy: tues ot each 





“is 


The comfort of modern 
specially — de- 
signed and equipped to 
meet Eastern conditions, 
can he yours if you book | 
your passage by this old- 
established Service to the 


) steamers, 


RECOMMENDED BilTIsSif 
HOTE LS Ss 


BATH.-GRAND PUMI ROOM 
BELFAST. -GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLI 

| BOURNEMOUTH (sandthanks HAVEN 


\ East. BRIDGE OF Atos \LLAN WATER AND SPA 
tRIG ON. OYAT CRESCENT 
. _/BOMBAYE KARACHI £40 Brn er, eo 
‘COLOMBOEAI*MADRASE43 CAMBRIDGE, I Sivrnstis Aes 
CALCUTTA £45 erate yer KING'S a iis 





SPRATHE HY DRO 


= ELLERMAN’ S| DROIT aati Hott WORCESTERSH 


CITV¢HALL LINES i 





Ak Write for 104-6 Leadenhall Street, FAL. Mot oh a VMOU Tit 
details of London, E.C.3. trenue Q5AD hes! Ls KPLELD surg ‘ 
pope oe er lve | GI ASGOW,. MORE’S, India Street 
pate “facili. Tower Building, Liverpool. | GRAYSHOTT (Hants) FOX & PELICA) 
vas § Bothwell St, Glaszow. | HARROGATE.—CAIKN HYDRO. 
fies. 75 2othwe ot, slasZOW. | HASLEMERE.—WHITWELL HATCI 

| HASTINGS. ALBANY. 
- QUEEN’S. 
fe NSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
2 _ oP . = LINKS. 
FOR THE TABLE, Ke. | KENMORE (Perths),—TAYMOUTH CASTLE 


| KESWICK.— KESWICK, 
4END FOR | KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths 
S ie cee | LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS —REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
| LOCH AWE (Argylishire).— a H AWE 
| LONDON. CLIFTON, Wel St., W.1 
—DE VERE, Danaea W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St.. W.C. 1. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 93-102 | unwell 
Rd., S.W. 7 
MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLEY. 
MANCHESTER.— BOW DON HYDRO 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’ 
MONMOUTH.—BEAI FORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOL HOUSE, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW. 


-LOCH RANNOCH, 


Shortbread with almonds and peel. 
By post Js. 4d., 58. 10d, a8. 7d. 
from 
MACKIE’S 
108 Princes Street, Edinburgh 





, REAKFAST TRAY JAMS, JELLIES and MAR- 
M 





ALADES Home-made, beantifully packed, in 
many luscious and mnusual varieties, — ting BLACK 
CHERRY, WHORTLEBERRY, PEACH, &c. 12 large 
Breakfast Tray Pots 6s., carri maid; 6 for 3s. 6d —ROYAL MARINE, 
specialities included HILDA ~ ol ERLEY, Gunnislake,| OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
| OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND. 
aie PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 

it. = S ~ ; ‘ 
SHORTLEBERRY, BLACK CHERRY and Mo- | BETLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE 
We RELLO CHERRY (Stoneless) JAMS ; Pineapple, | PORTREE (Isle of Skye)—ROYAL. 
Hlackeurrant Damson, Peach and many other delicious | PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—PeRwick Bay & Livks, 
HaAcKCUrrant, amson, eae i ae sr sr r ! il } RHOSNEIGR (Anglese \ ).—BAY. 
Hlome-Made Jams, Jellies an < armalades : ea ers RYE (Sussex).—OLD HOPE.ANCHOR, 
packed. SIX'1-M pots, 7s. ; 12 for 13s. ; 24 ti Zs. Mr, | ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.GRAND. 








all gl paid.—Hitba KimBerLey, Gunnislake, | op" pyES (Cornwall) TREGENNA CASTLE, 
Cornwall. ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE 


= | SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks.—LONDESBOROUGIL ARMS 
CINEMAS | SHREWSBURY (nr.).—_HAWKSTONE VK. Weston, 
; : | SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
i SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL 








Cc AD EM Y © | N E M A} SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hover, 
\ Oxtord Street. Ger. 2931. —PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL 
| SOUTHSEA.—PENDRAGON, 


PAULA WESSELY 
in her greatest dramatic triumph ip 
*ERNTE” (Harvest)—* Die Julika ” U). 


| ae eee en —BE N WYVIS. 
STROUD (nr.). Rodborough Common BEAR INN 
__| TAMWORTH (Staffs)—CASTLE 

= | TEIGNMOU TH (Bishopsteignton)—HUNTLY 

| TORQU: RN.—BEAU FORT. 
| 

| 

a 

| 

| 





TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE 
—PALACE, 
—ROSLIN HALL. 

TwrroasS (Berks.)—GROVE HAL! 


CONCERTS 





THE KING OF GLORY 


>A ANT OF THE PASSION. 
RR AL ALB LRT HALL.—Monday, February 15th, 
for 2 weeks. Even 
20th and 27th, at 2,50. 


ings at 8.15. Matinees Saturdays | HOUSES AND PROPE RTIES FOR SALE 
CHOIR of over 1,000 Singers and Dancers. Fl LL 


FAIRBAIRN PAGEANT OR TO LET 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, and Ballet by Ginner 
lawer Dancers. Reserved 10s, 6d, to 3s. 6d supe s <4, lot SURREY & 


Gallery (unreserved) 2s, 6d. and 2s. I 


Box Office, Albert Hall (Ken. 3661), 
—\IBBETT, MOSELY, 
AND CO., 


| SEV ENOAKS, OXTED & REIGAT¢ 


Tels. : 1147.8 1 240 Tel 33). 
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YALLSTONES permanently removed without opera- 
G tion, quarantced.—Send for Free Pamphlet, to ¢ 
HEATON, Js King Strect, Wallasey 
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THE BEAUTY OF SCENERY 
is no mere luxury of pleasant living, but a factor in the formation of 
national character, and its preservation is therefore essential to 
the national well-being 


THE PRESERVATION OF OUR SCENERY 
By VAUGHAN CORNISH 
With 12 illustrations by the author. 7s. 6d. net 


“Tt is impossible to read Dr Vaughan Cornish’s book without learning, out of his knowledge 
and thought, why it is necessary that our scenery should be preserved, or without catching and 
sharing his profound conviction that preserved it must be.” The Times Literary Supplement 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE 


Some aspects of her life and character 
By ARTHUR TILLEY. 7s. 6d. net 


“The great merit of this book is that it makes us want to draw up our chairs to the fire and, 
like Edward FitzGerald, settle down to read ‘all Madame de Sévigné’.... It is from the practised 
hand of Mr Tilley, who has been our guide in so many a pleasant excursion into French 
literature.” The Times Literary Supplement 


ULTRA-ROYALISM 


and the French Restoration 
By N. E. HUDSON. 10s. 6d. net 


A study in political thought, based on the working out of political forces between 1815 and 
1830, when the ideals born of the Revolution were in conflict with those of the restored house 
of Bourbon, 


KINGS’ DAUGHTERS 
By JANETTA C. SORLEY. 1s. 6d. net 


Seven separate character studies of women whose pleasure it was to endow learning by benefac- 
tions to Cambridge. Among them are Eleanor of Castile, Margaret of Anjou, and Frances Sidney. 


A survey of the problems suggested by a composite picture of the culture of 
a New Guinea tribe drawn from three points of view. 
By G. BATESON. 28 plates, 6 text-figures. 18s. net 
1 


“Deserves the serious attention of everybody interested in anthropology.” The Listener 


DIDEROT’S WRITINGS ON THE THEATRE 
Edited by F. C. GREEN. 7s. 6d. 
The unabridged meditations of Diderot on the art of the theatre. These have hitherto been 
accessible only in the twenty-volume G:uvres completes. 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF FRANCE 
AND GERMANY, 1815-1914 
By J. H. CLAPHAM. Fourth edition. 4 maps. 16s. net 
H. G. WELLS says: 
“A model of how that sort of subject should be treated, it is as interesting as a good story and 
far more interesting than most stories.” 
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